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pee ; dda 375 PARK AVE. 
7 NEW YORK CITY 
eae | ' Beh 
) ai i Architects—Mies van der Rohe and Philip Johnson 
Add, 1 abhi das Associate Architects—Kahn and Jacobs 
iit ' ; | bit Owner—House of Seagram 
ir ‘ Builder—George A. Fuller Company 
r ; whe Consulting Engineers—Jaros, Baum and Bolles. 
4 1s Plumbing Wholesaler—Glauber, Inc. 
7 | Plumbing Contractor—Eugene Duklaver Inc. 
| | ' 
Impressive newcomer to the world’s fastest 
growing skyline, the House of Seagram presents 








impressive testimony to the ever growing 
popularity of Richmond Plumbing Fixturg 





Richmond’s superior quality and truly advaneal 
styling are being specified more and mor 





by distinguished architects and engineer, 
Richmond Fixtures have an important placeij 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Division of Rheem Manufacturing Company 
16 Pearl Street, Metuchen, N. J. 


The Fastest Growing Name in Plumbing Fixtures 
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News 
Projects 
Trends 
Letters 
People 
Editorial 
Products 
Books 


Excerpts 


Design by Ray Komai based on 

wall decoration by Alexander Girard. 
For more about Girard’s house of many 
colors, see p. 132 


Editorial, subscription and 
advertising data 


Advertising index 
VOLUME 106, NUMBER 2 


Published monthly by Time Inc., 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Entered as second-class matter 

at New York, N. Y. 

Subscription price $5.50 a year 

© 1957 Time Inc. All rights reserved 
under International and Pan American 
copyright convention. 
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Land—a new kind of boom 


The land market has long been a complete X in a lot of calculations. Obvi- 
ously, since land is the one completely indispensabe factor in any building 
operation, such a gap in our knowledge is serious. This is the first effort 
that has been made to pull the vast new land market into a coherent story. 


IBM’s corporate face 


The new policies of International Business Machines are directed to a 
coordinated design treatment of everything from buildings to machines to 
trademarks and letterheads. 


A new patina on Park Ave. 


A color picture of the House of Seagrams. 


The money pinch 


A coast-to-coast survey of its effect on nonresidential building. 


Who gets what office? 


Today the interior designer is called into play even before the steel is 
ordered. Layouts establish areas and dimensions and offices according to 
desire. Only then is a reconciliation made with economical steel framing. 
This should be of interest to everybody who wants a building or will partici- 
pate in planning one. 


Banking in civics 


The Detroit National Bank stands at the gateway to the new Civic Center, 
of which it is a vital part, and has a cunning staggered window system 
which produces a maximum effective wall tapestry with minimum glass 
openings. 


Six high schools 


A roundup of the liveliest ideas happening in the secondary school field— 
six new junior high and high schools. 


House of many colors 


A wonderful play with intense, bright colors against white plaster walls 
makes this house by Alexander Girard a delightful experience—a gallery of 
color pictures. 


The debacle of popular taste 


Our basic design problem today arises from a public that is uneducated in 
matters of taste, is overwhelmed with new materials and money, and is 
unfettered in its belief that it can and should do as it pleases. A contro- 
versial article that will stir a rousing debate. 


Pittsburgh—projects without plans 


The Pittsburgh redevelopment story was the first to break across the 
country in the new urban renewal movement in the fall of 1949. Question: 
what has happened since? 


Technology 


Lighting progress is now a major influence in modern architecture ... a 
new railroad coach offers the building industry some lessons on weight 
reduction . . . also ceramic humiguide, water control, foam insulation 
blanket, pneumatic delivery tube. 
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‘No penthouse’ elevators 
aid building design 





Mile High Center Exposition Hall, Denver 

arncHiTects: I, M. Pei & Associates; Webb & Knapp project 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Geo. A. Fuller Company 

ROTARY OILDRAULIC ELEVATOR sold and installed by 
William Colin Kirk & Associates 





Pioneer American Insurance Co., Ft. Worth, Texas 
ARCHITECT: John Wesley Jones 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Friedman Construction Co. 
ROTARY OILDRAULIC ELEVATOR sold and installed by 
Hunter-Hayes Elevator Co. 


IBM Regional Office Building, River Forest, IIL. 
ARCHITECTS: Camburas & Theodore 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Sherman Olson, Inc. 
ROTARY OILDRAULIC ELEVATOR sold and installed by 


Gallaher & Speck, Inc. 
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President’s messages outline many programs 
of major interest to construction 


The shape of things to come through 
new legislation affecting construction 
was outlined to the new Congress by 
President Eisenhower in his two main 
State of the Union and budget mes- 
sages. 

Among the President’s principal pro- 
posals and recommendations: 


Schools—A plea for the adoption of 
federal aid laws “uncomplicated” by the 
desegregation riders that killed last 
year’s bills. This contemplates a meas- 
- ure “to accomplish in four years” what 
last year’s proposals would have accom- 
plished in five years through a program 
for: $1.3 billion for matching grants 
to states for school construction; $750 
million for US purchase of local school 
bonds that cannot be marketed at rea- 
sonable rates. Later the President 
planned to send Congress a special mes- 
sage on the need for such a program. 
In hope and anticipation of its enact- 
ment his budget message included a 
$451 million item for its first year’s 
operation, including $325 million for 
construction grants, $100 million for 
bond purchases. 


Health Research Buildings — The 
President’s budget message requested 
$30 million for grants to nonprofit med- 
ical, dental and public health institu- 
tions for construction of health re- 
search facilities, the same amount 
appropriated last year. In addition the 
President again requested $15 million 
for grants for building medical and 
dental “teaching and training” facili- 
ties, a proposal that was defeated last 
year. 


Military Construction — On recom- 
mendations of the Pentagon, the Presi- 
dent asked for $2.2 billion for US and 
overseas military public works in the 
fiscal year starting in July. This would 
be about 14% more than this year’s 
spending program, which is up about 
7% over expenditures in the year that 
ended last June 30. About 75% to 80% 
of military construction outlays go for 
buildings of various types, the balance 
for airfield runways, docks, roads, etc. 


Monetary Commission — In recogni- 
tion of the fast growing public debate 
over government monetary policy and 
credit controls, the President suggested 
that Congress should create a special 
commission to “conduct a broad national 





inquiry into the nature, performance 
and adequacy of our financial system” 
and make proposals for improving “the 
mechanism through which monetary 
and credit policy take effect.” Banker 
and realtor support for this preposal 
came rapidly. In his inaugural address 
NAREB President Kenneth S. Keyes 
called it a “most significant and states- 
manlike move” that would be highly 
constructive for the real estate indus- 
try, in which the top problem today is 
mortgage financing. (For report on ef- 
fect of tight money on construction, see 
“The Money Pinch,” p. 116.) 


Fanny May — In a credit expansion 
recommendation that would help home 
builders and some high-rise apartment 
builders, the President proposed an in- 
crease of $100 million in this agency’s 
capital stock owned by the Treasury. 
Under its charter, Fanny May can sell 
debentures equal to ten times its capi- 
tal stock, so this would give it power 
to borrow another $1 billion for its 
mortgage purchasing operations. And 
just in case Fanny May encountered 
any difficulty in selling its debentures 
on acceptable terms in the present mar- 
ket, the President also suggested mak- 
ing $700 million of stop-gap Treasury 
financing available to Fanny May, half 
of it starting July 1, and the rest July 
1, 58. In effect, this would be almost 





AIA CENTENNIAL STAMP 

This 3¢ postage stamp in honor of AlA’s cen- 
tennial goes on sale for the first time on Feb. 
23 in New York. A total printing of 120 million 
(less than 1 per capita) has been authorized. 
The post office describes the stamp’s main de- 
sign as “composed of a modern mushroom 
type head and shaft superimposed on a Corin- 
thian style capital, symbolizing the progress 
made in architecture during the last century.” 
With minor modification in the lettering, the 
design was that of AIA Architect Robert J, 
Schultz, of South Bend, Ind., which was sub- 
mitted to the post office by the AIA after it 
was awarded first prize ($500) in a competition 
conducted by the institute. 





a 








direct investment of Treasury funds in 
mortgages, or government lending in 
the mortgage market. Also proposed for 
Fanny May: authority to earmark an- 
other $50 million for purchasing co- 
operative housing mortgages, and $250 
million for mortgages on urban renewal 
(see separate story), military housing 
and housing for the aged. 


Public Works—In a broad statement 
in his State of the Union message, 
the President said future messages 
from him, or from heads of depart- 
ments and agencies, would make 
more specific or “special recommenda- 
tions” on such subjects as civil defense, 
labor laws, atomic energy development 
and “the furthering of public works.” 


Congressmen begin studying resale prices of 
Title I land; poorest got 86% subsidy 


In five sentences in the President’s 
budget message last month, HHFA’s 
Title I urban renewal, slum clearance 
and redevelopment program was sum- 
marized in sweeping, impressive terms. 

Only one project has been fully com- 
pleted under the original 1949 legisla- 
tion, the President noted, but 40 more 
will be finished by the end of 1958. 
“More important,” he added, “by that 
time 285 projects will be in process of 
actual clearance and redevelopment and 
plans will be underway for 246 more. 
These 572 projects will ultimately in- 
volve total costs of more than $2.5 bil- 
lion, of which federal capital grants 
will provide an estimated $1.2 billion.” 
To keep the program going during the 
next two years, the President recom- 
mended $250 million a year. 


Scrutiny from Congress 

Even as the President spoke, how- 
ever, it looked as if the new Congress 
were going to take a long hard look at 
some aspects of this program, and the 
Urban Renewal Administration itself 
might soon impose some important new 
“workable program” requirements on 
cities qualifying for Title I aid. 

Last month, for instance, inquiring 
congressmen had asked URA to give 
them a list of the twenty projects that 
had received the largest federal write- 
down grants. While no other details 
were available yet, it was learned that 
there was some shock when it was dis- 
covered that in the largest subsidy 
case, on a percentage basis, the land 
involved was being resold for only 14% 
of its gross acquisition costs. Almost 
simultaneously, FoRuM had requested 
statistics on actual or prospective re- 
sale prices of all Title I project land, 
but was informed that URA does not 
yet have such statistics available. 

In enacting the Title I program, 
which provides for the United States 


to pay two-thirds of the loss or write- 
down on slum areas acquired by cities 
and resold on terms that will attract 
private redevelopers, Congress knew 
from the start that this would be ex- 
pensive. What Congress is now starting 
to ask for, however, is some accounting 
that may show just how expensive this 
is turning out by actual experience. 


Zoning via Washington? 

In the Housing Act of 1954, Congress 
tied some strings onto Title I redevel- 
opment grants. Before obtaining any 
further aid, it required each city to 
show that it had a “workable program” 
of rehabilitation and conservation to 
prevent the development of any new 
blight or slums. Administering this re- 
quirement is one of URA’s toughest 
jobs. Now that it has gained some ex- 
perience and a broader perspective on 
the problems of city decay and renewal, 
some URA men feel it may be time for 
Washingion to demand not only local 
zoning codes, but better actual zoning. 

Explained one official: “Before long, 
perhaps we should crack down on cities 
with too much area zoned as ‘first com- 
mercial’ district—which many authori- 
ties regard as a very important cause 
of slums. Perhaps we should say that 
if you keep on zoning, or keep zoned, 
two or three times more land for ‘first 
commercial’ than experience shows can 
be used for this purpose, we will have 
to cut you out of the program as far as 
any new grants are concerned.” 

After asking a committee of mayors 
for its advice on the subject, URA also 
made.an important policy decision re- 
cently on local land resale procedures: 
it now fully approves negotiated con- 
tracts rather than competitive bidding 
sales, if the localities wish. The mayors 
pointed out, and URA agreed, that 
prospective redevelopers usually are put 
to considerable expense in preparing 






their plans, and many will not go to 


this expense and trouble unless they 


have som, reasonable assurance that 


they are likely to get the project. 


To minimize the chances for abuse of 


the negotiated contract procedure, how. ~ 


ever, URA will also make it subject to 


two important controls: 1) it will re 


quire an_additional public hearing on ~ 


the proposed contract, and 2) it will 
require the local governing body to cer- 
tify by resolution that negotiation is 
the only feasible way of signing up a 
redeveloper. 


GSA budgets $10 million 
for lease-purchase sites 


The GSA’s vast lease-purchase con- 
struction program was limping but 
unbowed. 

It had exactly one project under con- 
struction, a $2 million post office-court 
house in Rock Island, Ill. Fully ap- 
proved by Congress, but bogged down 
by the tight money squeeze and the 
Budget Bureau’s 4% yield restriction 
on owner-investors, were another 97 
that would cost a total of nearly $700 
million. Acting optimistic, the GSA 
also hoped to win congressional sanc- 
tion before summer to proceed with 
planning for another $300 million of 
projects. 

Ordinary rental funds were expected 
to cover practically all payments for 
this huge $1 billion program—except 
for a $10 million item that turned up 
as an outstanding example of cheerful- 
ness in the midst of the money scarcity 
in the President’s budget message last 
month. Up to now most of these 
projects have been planned on sites 
the government already owns. But 
henceforth land will have to be pur- 
chased for most projects, and that was 
what this $10 million was requested 
for. 

GSA had called for bids on eight 
lease-purchase projects on Dec. 20 
under certain “liberalized” conditions, 
but still subject to a 4% yield (AF, 
Dec. 56). It received bids on only six, 
and last month rejected them all for 
exceeding available projects funds or 
containing unacceptable conditions. Un- 
daunted, however, GSA has invited all 
the bidders to come in and see if they 
could work out acceptable contracts by 
negotiation. 
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More funds for liberal 
college housing loans 


President Eisenhower made a more lib- 
eral budget recommendation last month 
than he did a year ago for HHFA’s 
Joan program for building college hous- 
ing and related amenities. Last year he 
proposed $100 million, and an overgen- 
erous Congress voted $250 million, Last 
month the President recommended an 
additional $175 million, which, with sur- 
plus still available, he pointed out, would 
be sufficient to keep the program going 
“at its present rate of $250 million a 
year.” 

This is just about the softest, most 
accommodating, least complicated loan 
program for construction in all Wash- 
ington. It makes long-term loans up to 
100% of costs, and under its current 
interest rate formula charges only 
2.7%, or, as the administration rue- 
fully complains to Congress, at a net 
loss to the government. For the third 
annual time, the President asked Con- 
gress to legislate “a more realistic for- 
mula,” so the Treasury could at least 
recover its own interest costs and over- 
head. But Congress refused to do so 
each previous time; there was no indi- 
cation yet that it would be any more 
realistic this year. 


Borrowers’ delight 

The college loan program, adminis- 
tered by HHFA’s Community Facilities 
Administration, has none of the red 
tape of “workable programs,” mortgage 
commitments or minimum construction 
requirements that bedevil urban re- 
newal projects, public housing or FHA 
insured loans. If costs exceed estimates, 
supplementary loans can be approved. 
Conversely, projects can be revised to 
fit available loan proceeds. Last month 
ForuM asked a Wisconsin college bor- 
rower for a sketch of an 1l-story dor- 
mitory and dining facilities structure 
to be financed with such a loan. The 
reply: “The architect’s plans are still 
fluid, their settlement depending on 
how bids conform to the $2,415,000 of 
the federal grant [sic]. And under 
these circumstances, materials cannot 
be specified.” 


Ivy League institutions like Yale and 
the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton also grace the list of appli- 
cants for these attractive government 
loans. Yale has sought $950,000. The 
Institute for Advanced Study has a 
$1,150,000 loan, which it is using with 
$808,850 of its own funds to build 19 
one- and two-story apartment buildings 
by Architect Marcel Breuer. They con- 
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tain 106 one- to three-bedroom dwelling 
units for the Institute’s advanced re- 
search students and their families. At 
an average of about $18,000 per unit, 
not counting land already owned by the 
institute, this is the highest-cost college 
housing reported under the program. 
In Lubbock, Tex., the program re- 
sulted in the formation of a new archi- 
tectural combine that has now decided 
to continue as a “permanent organiza- 
tion to bid for larger design jobs.” The 
idea for associating to obtain the de- 
sign contract for a $4.5 million dormi- 
tory project for Texas Tech originated 
with Stile, Roberts, Gee & Messersmith. 
Those who joined it to form Associated 
Architects and Engineers were McMur- 
try & Craig, and Schmidt & Stuart. 


Box score 

Through Dec. 31, applications for 
these loans totaled 977, for $909,237,000. 
Those processed and approved numbered 
401, for $362,665,000. 

For what it described as “the na- 
tion’s largest current college housing 
construction program”—a $21.5 million 
dormitory and apartment project at 
Purdue University—the agency proudly 
announced private participation in the 
financing on an equal repayment sched- 
ule basis, the first time this has oc- 
curred in the five-year history of this 
program. In this case HHFA is lending 
$9.1 million, and private sources $12.4 
million, and each is taking a propor- 
tionate share of serial bonds from earli- 
est to latest redemption dates. In other 
“participation” cases, private lenders 
have usually taken only early redemp- 
tion bonds, with all the longer term, 
less desirable ones absorbed by HHFA. 





Feb. 15 is closing date 
for $25,000 award 


All official nomination forms for the 
first annual $25,000 international R. S. 
Reynolds Memorial Award, first an- 
nounced in November, must be received 
by Feb. 15 at Washington headquarters 
of the AIA, which is administering the 
award for the Reynolds Metals Co. 
March 25 will be the closing date for all 
material submitted for consideration. 
Entries will be judged April 1 and 2, 
and the architect elected to receive the 
award will be notified of his good for- 
tune on April 3. 

This impressive new annual award, 
established in memory of the late 


founder of Reynolds Metals, will be 
made for the “most significant contri- 
bution to the use of aluminum, esthet- 
ically or structurally, in the building 
field” —preferably a structure completed | 
during the previous calendar year. 
Entries may be structures of any type 
or size anywhere in the world designed 
by any legally practicing architect of 
any nationality. They will be judged 


_ primarily on their creative value and 


“potential influence on the architecture 
of our times.” 

Architect George S. Koyl, of Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed profes- 
sional advisor for the initial competi- 
tion. The names of its five judges, to be 
selected by the AIA executive commit- 
tee, will be announced later. 


Walker, Skidmore named 
for top AIA medals 


Highest honor medals of the AIA at its 
centennial celebration convention in 
Washington in May will go to Fellows 
Ralph Walker and Louis Skidmore, both 
of New York. 





WALKER 


To former AIA President Walker 
(1949-51), first chancellor of the Col- 
lege of Fellows, will go the Centennial 
Gold Medal, a special award created 
only for this occasion. Walker, 67, was 
a student of architecture at M.I.T., ’11, 
and the 33rd holder of Boston’s Rotch 
traveling scholarship in architecture. 
In 1919 he joined McKenzie Voorhees & 
Gmelin (now Voorhees Walker Smith & 
Smith). Also an authority on zoning 
and city planning, over the years he has 
been the recipient of a score of archi- 
tectural awards, including the 1927 
Gold Medal of the Architectural League 
of New York. 

Skidmore, 59, will be given the in- 
stitute’s 1957 Gold Medal, its highest 
regular award. Like Walker, he studied 
at M.I.T., ’23, and was the 41st Rotch 
traveling scholar; during.2%% years in. 

continued on p. 9 












A steel access door for 
less than the cost of wood! 


Milcor Steel Access Doors 
need no special framing, 
cutting, or fitting 


You help save labor costs and building time, when 
you specify Milcor Steel Access Doors — to provide 
quick, convenient servicing of plumbing, heating, 
electrical, and refrigeration systems in homes and 
public and commercial buildings. 

Milcor Steel Access Doors are delivered to the job 
complete with framing. They’re ready to install at 
once in either plaster or non-plaster construction, flush 
with the wall or ceiling surface. No old-fashioned 
frame protrudes to mar the appearance of your interior. 

Paint or wallpaper can be applied right over 
Milcor Steel Access Doors. All doors are factory- 
primed and one finish coat usually covers. No sanding 
or filler coats are needed. 

Three types are available for use with plastered 
or unplastered surfaces. Sizes — 8” x 8” to 24” x 36”. 
See Sweet’s File or write for latest literature. 


‘fa MixLOOR steei Access Doors 





Exclusive spring hinge lets door open 
175°. Door is removed quickly by 
extracting hinge-pin. 


Style “L” Access 
Door for plastered 
walls. Without ex- 
pansion wings. 





Style “‘M’’ Access Door for 
masonry, brick, stone, tile, 
wallboard, etc. 








ll 
Style “‘K’’ Access Door for 


plastered walls. With ex- 
ansion wings. 
ILA > ° : 


INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
DEPT. N, 4031 WEST BURNHAM STREET MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


OFFICES IN: BALTIMORE + BUFFALO + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND « DALLAS «DETROIT 
RANGAS CITY + LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE + MINNEAPOLIS *« NEW YORK AND ST. LOUIS, 


™-175 














Europe collaborated with Samuel Cham- 
perlain on Tudor Architecture. He 
founded Skidmore & Owings in New 
York in 1936 (since 1940, Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill), which also has re- 
ceived numerous awards for its struc- 
tures of contemporary design. 

Other medals and special awards to 
be made at the convention: 


Fine Arts Medal — Painter Mark 
Tobey, of Seattle. 


Craftsmanship Medal — Furniture 
Designer Charles Eames, of Venice, 
Calif. 


Citation of an Organization — The 
Foreign Buildings Operations unit of 
the Department of State, for dis- 





tinguished achievement in directing a 
building program. 


Citation of an Individual — Chicago 
Sculptor Milton Horn, for excellence 
in arts and crafts. 


Edward D. Kemper Award — David 
C. Baer, consultant on cost accounting 
and chairman of the institute’s office 
practice committee. 


Honorary Fellowships — Dean Chris- 
tiano Stocker das Neves, MacKenzie 
University School of Architecture, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil; Engineer Pier Luigi 
Nervi, Rome, Italy. 


Honorary Membership — J. Winfield 
Rankin, institute administrative sec- 
retary. 


Jacksonville AIA chapter leads campaign, 
defeats move to trim civic center 


Taking an active, leading role in com- 
munity affairs, the Jacksonville, Fla., 
AIA chapter won a major battle last 
month for proper civic planning and 
design. 

By unanimous vote on Jan. 8—re- 
affirming plans it first approved last 
March—the city council and mayor 
approved final plans, 
and early sale of a 
$30 million bond -is- 
sue, to begin a new 
modern civic center. 
Included in the proj- 
ect will be a new 15- 
story, $5 million city 
hall, a large, circu- 
lar, air-conditioned 
$3 million sports col- 
iseum, convention and exposition hall 
(see cuts), and later a civic auditorium. 

Buried permanently by the council’s 
action was an interim “economy” pro- 
posal to scrap the separate coliseum 
and auditorium buildings in favor of a 
single conglomerate coliseum-auditori- 
um-central library structure. 





False economy 


Said a report to the public prepared 
by a special committee of the AIA that 
also was endorsed by a number of 
other influential civic organizations: 

“To combine the library with either 
of the other two buildings would be 
absurd, to say the least, and if the 
auditorium and coliseum were incorpo- 
rated into one building both the concert- 
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goers and the sports fans would suffer. 
Neither group would be afforded proper 
facilities. .. . We consider . . . a com- 
bination structure not only contrary to 
the best principles of architectural de- 
sign and engineering but an improper 
use of taxpayers’ money. It is not an 
attempt at true economy and efficiency 
but merely an attempt by a relatively 
small group of people to partially satis- 
fy everyone, yet no one.” 

Architect Robert C. Broward was 
chairman of the special AIA committee. 
Summarizing the sequence of the battle, 
in a report full of pointers for archi- 
tects everywhere fighting instances of 
false economies in civic planning and 
design, he said: 

“Last March, the city commission, 
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JACKSONVILLE COLISEUM, BY A. EUGENE CELLAR, GEORGE RYAD FISHER 


city council and mayor announced 
unanimous acceptance of a $42.5 mil- 
lion capital improvements program, in- 
cluding a $5 million city hall, $3 million 
sports coliseum, and a $4.5 million audi- 
torium. Architects had already been 
retained to make preliminary designs. 
Existing taxes would cover financing. 

“Several months later a newspaper 
reported that a city councilman was 
proposing a combination building to 
house the auditorium and the coliseum, 
with a wing attached to house a new 
central library (though sorely needed, 
not even a part of the origina! improve- 
ment program). Next, a local news- 
paper waged a rather strong campaign 
for such a combination building, ap- 
pealing to the sports fans of the city 

. stating that if the money for the 
entire program were not available the 
coliseum would be the first to be elimi- 
nated. So a rather intelligent approach 
to civic needs was erased overnight. 


Architects assume leadership 

“The first group to oppose this com- 
bination building forcefully and com- 
pletely was the Jacksonville AIA. We 
felt that the apathy which followed the 
big change was the result of a mis- 
informed (if informed at all) public. 
The people simply did not realize the 



















CITY HALL, BY REYNOLDS, SMITH & HILLS 








as 


true nature of the situation about to be 
forced upon them. This was an issue 
that had to be brought before the 
citizens in a most candid way and it 
was quite obvious that the architects 
were the only qualified group available 
to present the facts about the functions 
and construction features of these high- 
ly specialized building types. 

“A special AIA committee was form- 
ed to gather all pertinent facts. Its 
report ... went on record as being 





‘unalterably opposed’ to the combina- 
tion building. . . . Copies were given to 
city officials, and to all members of the 
Jacksonville Civic Round Table, num- 
bering 60 professional and service clubs 
and organizations, requesting their re- 
view and possible endorsement. 
“Chapter President James Meehan 
soon received a number of letters from 
other organizations concurring with 
our stand. In general, it seemed that 
the city was awakened to the impor- 
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80 pages of pictures, layouts and data on actual installations 
planned, engineered, fabricated and installed by Southern 
Equipment Company and “Custom-bilt by Southern” Dealers. 


Contact your nearest “Custom-bilt by Southern” Dealer for your 
free copy of either or both of these books, or write Southern 
Equipment Company, 4550 Gustine Ave., St. Louis 16, Missouri. 


75 National Award Winning Installations 


OUTHERN 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


“CUSTOM-BILT BY SOUTHERN” DEALERS: ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM—Vulcan Equip. & Supply Co.; MOBILE 
—Mobile Fixture Co. ARKANSAS, LITTLE ROCK—Krebs Bros. Supply Co. COLORADO, DENVER—Arnholz 
Coffee & Supply Co. FLORIDA, DAYTONA BEACH—Ward Morgan Co. ; JACKSONVILLE—W. H. Morgan Co.; MIAMI 
—J. Conkle Inc.; ORLANDO—Turner-Haack Co.; TAMPA—Food Service Equip. & Engr. Corp. ILLINOIS, PEORIA 
—Hertzel's Equip. Co. INDIANA, EVANSVILLE—Weber Equip. Co.; INDIANAPOLIS, MARION—National China 
& Equip. Corp. 1\OWA, DES MOINES—Bolton & Hay. KANSAS, WICHITA—Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co. 
KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON—Heilbron-Matthews Co. LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS—J. S. Waterman Co., Inc.; 
SHREVEPORT —-Buckelew Hdwe. Co. MICHIGAN, BAY CiTY—Kirchman Bros. Co.; DETROIT—A. J. Marshall Co. 
MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS—Aslesen Co. MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY—Greenwood’s Inc. MONTANA, 
BILLINGS—Northwest Fixture Co. NEBRASKA, OMAHA—Buller Fixture Co. NORTH CAROLINA, ASHEVILLE 
—Asheville Showcase & Fixture Co. MORTH DAKOTA, FARGO—Fargo Food & Equip. Co. OHIO, CINCINNATI 
—H. Lauber & Co.; CLEVELAND—S. S. Kemp Co.; COLUMBUS—General Hotel Supply; TOLEDO—Rowland 
Equip. Co.; YOUNGSTOWN—W. C. Zabe! Co. OKLAHOMA, TULSA—Goodner Van Co. PENNSYLVANIA, ERIE— 
A. F. Schultz Co. SOUTH CAROLINA, GREENVILLE—Food Equipment Co. TENNESSEE, CHAT TANOOGA—Moun- 
tain City Stove Co.; KNOXVILLE—E. Carleton Scruggs; MEMPHIS—House-Bond Co.; NASHVILLE—McKay- 
Cameron Co. TEXAS, AMARILLO—Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co.; CORPUS CHRISTI—Southwestern Hotel Supply, 
inc.; EL PASO—E! Paso Hotel Supply Co.; SAN ANTON|O—Southwestern Hotel Supply, Inc. UTAM, SALT LAKE 














CLARKSBURG—Parson-Souders Co. WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE—S. J. Casper Co. 


CiTY—Restaurant & Store Equip. Co. VIRGINIA, RICHMOND—Ezekiel & Weilman Co WEST oe 
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tance of good design in the place of 
. mediocrity stemming out of . 
financial or other expediency. 
“In any city the size of Jacksonville 


a. 
4! 





every possible mind that is trained jy — 
any phase of planning must be available x 


for comment on important issues ¢op- 
cerning planning and design. . . . I, 


ve 


our chapter we all realize that to do — 


good, we must act as a group. As our 
city grows at an unprecedented rate we 
realize that our thinking and our ae 
tions must reach out beyond the ip- 
dividual’s office and encompass the 
planning of our entire piney woods 
area.” 


Irate sculptors opposed to 
‘statuary’ fund building 


When is a building a monument? 

Having won all litigation to date in 
a strange case on this question, the 
Chicago Art Institute was ready last 
month to build a new $1.6 million ad- 
ministration wing fronting on Michi- 
gan Ave., designed by Architects Hola- 
bird & Root & Burgee. Institute officials 
said they hoped to announce the letting 
of contracts within 30 days. 

At the same time, however, unsuc- 
cessful litigants, with a new lawyef, 
threatened another suit under a new 
set of objections to ban construction 
with endowment funds left to the in- 
stitute for “the erection and mainte- 
nance of enduring statuary and monu- 
ments.” Their new attorney, flamboyant 
Luis Kutner, who says his “preoccu- 
pied vocation is defending all lost 
causes,” said he was set to “fire away 
at the institute” as soon as enough 
funds to defray court costs are in hand. 

Previous litigation arose from insti- 
tute plans to apply accumulated interest 
from its Benjamin F. Ferguson trust 
fund toward the building costs. Objec- 
tors have included the city, Artists 
Equity and the National Sculptors So- 
ciety. They argued that income from 
the $1 million bequest of Lumber Mer- 
chant Ferguson, who died in 1905, could 
only be used for statuary or monu- 
ments; that a new building is not stat- 
uary or a monument. In 1933 the insti- 
tute obtained court sanction to spend 
$400,000 of income from the fund to 
erect a building, but never did so. Last 
summer it defeated a court challenge 
to its present plans to spend $1.2 mil- 
lion of the fund’s earnings, and the 


continued on p. 12 
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objectors failed to appeal the decision 
within the prescribed time. The court 
held the proposed administration wing 
would be a memorial to Ferguson, 
would release space in the main build- 
ing for more public displays, and in the 
main would carry out “the intent of 
the fund.” 

Sculptors, who would prefer to see 
the funds used for more conventional, 
less disputable statuary and monu- 
ments, were the main dissenters eager 


for a new legal bout. Kutner said the 
plaintiff in his contemplated new suit 
would be Wesley Greene, president of 
an international film distributing serv- 
ice and husband of Sculptress Zoe 
Greene, on behalf of “the people of the 
city of Chicago, the intended benefi- 
ciaries of the Ferguson trust.” Kutner 
said he would attempt to have set aside 
the original court ruling that “monu- 
ment” could be interpreted in the Fer- 
guson will to mean “building.” He 








Leading Designs... 
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for Leading Architects 


MODEL 7W. Strikingly new in lifetime stainless steel. Flowing 
curves completely hide supply and waste fixtures... 
blend with modern styling. 


“BUBBLER FEATURES’... 


@ Raised fountain head: angle stream, shielded, 
anti-squirt ... prevents direct mouth contact. 


@ Self-closing automatic stream control valve. 


@ Vandal-proof socket flanges prevent fixtures 
from being turned. 


HAWS provides drinking water facilities of the finest design for 
today’s architectural planning. Handsome wall and pedestal 
models meet every design requirement—indoors or out, indus- 
trial or institutional! Up-to-the-minute styling by skilled crafts- 
men make HAWS Fountains the leaders! 


All HAWS Fountains contain outstanding sanitation features, in- 
suring a lifetime of unequalled protection. Find out what HAWS 
drinking water facilities can do for your projects! 


Write for the new HAWS Catalog—today! 
DRINKING FAUCET CO. 
1443 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


HAWS also features Electric Water Coolers, Deck-Type 
Fountains, HAWS Emergency Eye-Wash Fountains, and 
KRAMER Flush Valves for every make of plumbing fixture. 
































claims this ruling was “fraudulently 
arrived at.” He says the 1933 suit was 
filed at 10:02 A.M. on May 22, the “pup. ‘ 
ported” answer of the Attorney General 

filed at 10:04 A.M. the same day, ang © 
the judge’s 13-page decree and state — 
ment (all three documents of similar ~ 
typing and on similar paper) filed an. — 
other 37 minutes later. “This was a 

patent, transparent hoax,” says Kutner, 


Two motels: two different 
investment incentives 


Two interesting new hotel-motels made 
news last month. 

Together they also made an interest- 
ing contrast, showing the widely di- 
vergent investment motivations and 
objectives that cause different people to 
launch building projects. 


For deferred income 

On the beachfront at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., more than 100 out of 230 co 
owners passed a week end last month 
officially opening their first plush 100- 
room Doctors’ Motel, complete with res- 
taurant, cocktail lounge, fresh-water 
swimming pool, yacht basin, all rooms 
with semiprivate balconies or patios. 
Cost was about $1,250,000, or $12,500 
per unit. Architects: Kansas City’s 
Kivett, Myers & McCallum (the last a 
new partner), with C. Dale Dykema, of 
St. Petersburg, as associate. 

Joseph M. O’ffill, former Kansas City 
auto distributor, sponsored this motel, 
the first of a projected coast-to-coast 
chain of more than 40 establishments 
along the federal highway system. Its 
owners are a group of high-income 
Kansas construction executives, lay- 
yers, bankers, manufacturers and pro- 
fessional men who were sold the idea 
as an investment program with special 
deferred income tax advantages. No 
returns are scheduled to be paid for 
about ten years, while everything is 
plowed back into the additional projects 
—the second scheduled to be started 
next month near Kansas City. Each 
stockholder paid in an average of $5,300 
and also is committed to buy deben- 
tures in proportion to his stock for five 
years—to insure capital for operation 
and growth. 

The name Doctors’ Motel was chosen, 
explained President O’ffill, not because 
most of the stockholders are doctors, 
but because the group somehow felt 


continued on p. 16 
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Over 6% miles of beautiful, long- 
di- wearing Gulistan Carpet bring com- l 
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le to Mobil offices in the magnificent Socony 
Mobil Building . . . New York's newest 
and largest stainless steel skyscraper. The 
‘ carpet is nine-foot wide broadloom 
urg, throughout. 
eo Approximately 1 mile more of this fine 
th all-wool Wilton adds practical beauty to 
on the offices of the Air Reduction Corpora- 
100- tion, and International General Electric 
res- Company. Interior Architect for these com- 
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. wools, graces the magnificent contemporary home charm to the beautiful rooms of the glamorous new 
for of Mr. and Mrs. L. T. Gease of Orinda, California. Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. Architect: 
y is Architect: Jack Buchter, Orinda, California. Morris Lapidus, New York, N. Y. Gulistan Carpet Con- 
jects tractor: Alexander Carpet Company, Miami, Fla. 
rted ¢ Ambassador Hotel, New York ¢ Union Dime Savings Bank, New York 
zach Famous names and places choose * Fairgrounds Club House, New Orleans * Saddle and Sirloin, Palm Springs 
300 Culistan Carpet for compfist, quiet + Radio City Music Hall, New York + Hotel Chase, St. Louis 
ben- and low-cost maintenance. ¢ Tarantino’s Restaurant, San Francisco * Bonfils Memorial Theater, Denver 
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this name “has overtones of high-level 
accommodations.” 


For a hedge 

To keep abreast of changing travel 
and hotel trends, Chicago’s topnotch 
downtown Drake Hotel announced plans 
to build a 117-room $2 million Drake 
North in the city’s northwestern sub- 
urban area near the large new O’Hare 
Field airport. Besides catering to fu- 
ture airport trade, this will make an 
obvious bow to increased auto travel, 


particularly intercity superhighway 
traffic. The Drake also says this branch 
or annex will be a brand new type of 
“suburban hotel”—a four-story main 
building with conventional rooms and 
suites, dining facilities, drug store and 
lounges, plus six (later eight) two-story 
“motor-room” buildings with adjacent 
parking spaces, a large center patio 
court with swimming pool and outdoor 
dining facilities. The project’s 15-acre 
site will abut the new Northwest Free- 
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— 
PRODUCTS AND METHODS FOR BOILDING 
MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION 


16 


Tremco research, aided by repre- 
sentatives of leading glass manufac- 
turers, has developed new glazing and seal- 
ing techniques for curtain wall construction. 


You'll find these new specifications important to 
insure leak-free installations. Ask your Tremco 
Man for a copy of “NEW PRODUCTS AND 
METHODS FOR NEW GLAZING AND 

SEALING PROBLEMS,” or write: The Tremco 
Manufacturing Company, 8701 Kinsman 
Road, Cleveland 4, Ohio, or The Tremco 

Manufacturing Company (Canada) 
Limited, Leaside, Toronto, Ontario. 





















“When you specify a Tremco product 
— you specify a Tremco service!” 
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way to O’Hare Field about 1,200’ from 
an interchange. The proposed Tri-State 
expressway will be only 142 mi. distant. 

The main Drake North structure algo 
will have private dining and meeting 
rooms for small conventions, sales and 
civic group meetings that are now 
needed for this rapidly growing area. 

DeLeuw, Cather & Co., traffic engi- 
neers, aided in the market research 
studies for this project. Architect Lewis 
B. Walton, of Walton & Walton, who as 
a partner of the late Benjamin H. Mar- 
shall was associated with construction 
of the downtown Drake, will supervise 
design of the Drake North. 

When this branch is completed next 
year, the Drake will no longer be de- 
pendent entirely on income from typical 
downtown hotel trade, or have so much 
reason to envy the business of new 
motel competition. 


Big Canadian realty firm 
goes into bankruptcy 


Toronto’s Ridout Real Estate Ltd. 
sometimes publicized as Canada’s larg- 
est realty firm, was put into bankruptcy 
last month. 

Tight money and reduced realty ac- 
tivity were partly to blame. The 27 
office organization doing an $80 million 
annual business also had large overhead 
expenses, however, and was heavily 
staffed, including many salaried exec- 
utives who had been officers of firms 
bought up by Ridout in its rapid ex- 
pansion program. About three weeks 
before its collapse the company dis- 
missed 100 of its 430 salesmen. About 
the same time it also sold a number of 
its redevelopment site options in down- 
town London, Ont., to the Webb & 
Knapp interests of New York headed 
by William Zeckendorf. 

The Ridout office was established in 
1946 by young milkman and trucker 
Ernest Ridout, now 38, who was joined 
in 1947 by his brother George, now 37. 
In Canada’s postwar housing and realty 
boom, it soared like a meteor on large 
advertising budgets and intensive, spec- 
tacular selling campaigns—24-hour-a- 
day service, including Sundays. Brother 
Ernest sold out to George in 1953. Last 
month, however, Ernest renewed his 
broker’s license and started to pick up 
some of the pieces of the shattered firm 
that he had founded. He opened a new 
office, Ernest Ridout Real Estate, with 
about 50 former managers and sales- 
men of the old firm. 
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A roundup of recent and significant proposals 





GREAT BRITAIN: 


Howard Loebe & partners FRANCE: é Cilbert 


BRUSSELS FAIR DESIGNS 





Contemporary architecture of 
almost all nations will abound VATICAN: P. Rome 
at the 58 Brussels World Fair. 
Theme structure will be the 
Atomium (lower left), nine 59’ 
ailiiiie.’ diameter spheres in an ar- 
en rangement 360’ high, symboliz- 
and SS ing man’s ability to harness 
| ~~ the atom’s power to the peace- 
Y ful advantage of all nations 
and peoples. This will be made 
entirely of metal. Escalators 
and elevators will carry visi- 
tors from sphere to sphere to 
view different exhibits or dine 
in a top sphere restaurant. RUSSIA: Nikiforov 
The US pavilion, designed SWITZERLAND: Werner Gantenbein 
by Edward Stone, will be set 
into a hillside and will have 
a separate circular theater 
in which US Commissioner 
General Howard S,. Cullman 
hopes to present outstanding 
American theatrical, movie 
BELGIAN “ATOMIUM”: A. Polak and TV productions. A trans- 
lucent plastic roof and trans- 
parent plastic honeycomb cur- . 4 y ~: 

tain wall hung from the top 5 wow 
will sheathe the building (385’ — S 
dia., 65’ high). 





JAPAN: Kunio Maikawa 
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SUBURBAN UNITARIAN CHURCH WITH OFF-STREET PARKING 


Ketchum, Gina & Sharp de- 
signed the South Nassau Uni- 
tarian Church, Freeport, Long 
Island, to meet the long-range 
needs of its congregation. First 


to be built, at a cost of 
$100,000, will be the church- 
auditorium (rear), connected 
with temporary classrooms, 





social hall, and service areas. 
In the rear this one-story 
structure slopes up to two- 
story space for the choir. 
About one-quarter of the site 
will be reserved for parking. 
Classroom _ building (fore- 
ground) will be built later, 
cost about $135,000. 








TRANSPARENT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


To provide maximum visibility 
with minimum glare, Archi- 
tects Curtis & Davis designed 
New Orleans’ $2.4 million cen- 
tral library with glass walls 





protected by an aluminum 
grill. The transparent effect of 
the design enables visitors to 
find bearings easily; building 
has an open well in center. 





STATE DEPARTMENT GIANT 


This $57.4 million State Dept. 
headquarters, covering four 
whole blocks, will be the larg- 
est federal building in Wash- 
ington. Newest sketch (above) 
shows west elevation with 
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entrance to public auditorium. 
Architects: Graham, Ander- 
son, Probst & White, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Harley, Ellington & Day, 
Inc., Detroit; A. R. Clas, 
Washington, associate. 











CAMPUS BUILT AROUND A PLAZA 


A hexagonal chapel set in a 
paved courtyard will be the 
focal point of the new Catho- 
lic Aquinas High School near 
St. Louis. The entrance from 
the parking area (r) is a 
paved plaza with a pool, sur- 


| 
| 
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GAKLAND SKYSCRAPER 


The First Western Building, 
an 18-story, $10 million sky- 
scraper planned for downtown 
Oakland, will offer tenants a 
glass showcase at its base, 
built-in parking, ceiling panel 
radiant cooling and heating, 
and movable partitions based 
on a 4’ module. Architects: 
Stone, Mulloy, Marraccini & 
Patterson of San Francisco, 








rounded by administrative and 
special functions buildings, 
classrooms, gymnasium, cafe- 
teria-dining hall, and a con- 
vent in back of the chapel. 
Architects: Hellmuth, Obata & 
Kassabaum. 





BROWN PALACE ANNEX 


The Denver City Council has 
approved a bridge and “hang- 
ing garden,” as well as a tun- 
nel to connect a new Brown 
Palace West with the original 
Brown Palace Hotel in the 
adjoining block to right. De- 
signed by New York Architect 
William B. Tabler, the 22-story 
tower of cantilevered rein- 
forced concrete will have 288 
rooms, 25% corner rooms with 
curved windows. Two base- 
ments will provide parking 
space for guests. 





ADOLPH STUDLY 



































HEDRICH BLESSING 
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DESIGNED FOR GROWTH 


Initially a six-story $4.5 mil- 
lion building, this new down- 
town Chicago headquarters for 
the Mutual Trust Life Insur- 
ance Co. was designed hy Per- 
kins & Will, architects-engi- 
neers, so it can be raised later 
to 12 stories. Exterior is gran- 
ite, stainless steel, glass and 
two shades of blue porcelain 
enamel. A _ two-level under- 
ground garage will accommo- 
date 116 autos. Building also 
can be expanded horizontally. 





Projects 





AGC HEADQUARTERS 


The Associated General Con- 
tractors of America commis- 
sioned Chatelain, Gauger & 
Nolan, of Washington, (the 
office of AIA President Leon 
Chatelain Jr.) to design their 
new capital headquarters build- 
ing. All members of the AGC ~ 
District of Columbia chapter 
will be invited to submit bids; 
ground breaking in March. 





NO-LIMIT LOS ANGELES TOWER 





At least a dozen tower build- 
ings for Los Angeles exceeding 
the old 150’ height limit 
scrapped by a city charter 
amendment last November are 
on drawing boards, estimates 
City Planning Director John 
E. Roberts. In the race to be 
the first completed is. this 25- 
story $10 million structure for 
McKee & Co., building owner 
investors. Three lowest floors 
and three basement levels will 
park 600 cars. Upper section 














facing: ceramic veneer and 
colored porcelain enamel alum- 
and inum. Architects: Heitschmidt 
igs, & Thompson. 
fe- 
on- 
vel. 
1 & 


WALTER DARAN 


UDLY 


FIVE-IN-ONE CIRCULAR THEATER BUILDING 








BLAKESLEE-LANE INC. 


SHRINKING STATE PROJECT 


Baltimore (not the capital, 
Annapolis) is the site of the 
$11.5 million Maryland state 
office building (r) and roads 
commission laboratory (fore- 
ground). Lowest bid for the 
project was $1.5 million over 
the estimate; economy moves 
have dropped the laboratory 
temporarily and_ substituted 
limestone for marble on the 
office building facade. Special 
features still planned: walnut- 
paneled governor’s suite and 
two-story lobby with marble 
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facing. Both buildings were 
shows, would occupy the small designed by Baltimore’s Fish- 
round building at right; a res- er, Nes, Campbell & Asso- 
taurant, the other at left. De- ciates; L. P. Kooken Co. 

veloper: Roger Stevens. Archi- 
tects: Pereira & Luckman. 


FR ee SAO a KRESS 


In New York’s proposed Lin- | 
coln Square redevelopment, in | 
y addition to opera house and | 
. philharmonic hall, there would | 
% be six theaters for regular 


theatrical productions. Five 
would fill the huge center cir- 
cular building (see plan). The 
sixth, especially intended for | 
experimental and low-budget | 
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s 
7:30 A. M. Nine pockets on four foot centers 


were provided in each of the 40 foot outside walls to sup- 
port ends of the nine 24’ eight inch JUNIOR BEAMS 
weighing 1,400 pounds. 


* 
8:00 A. M. Workmen are shown placing the JUNIOR BEAMS 


in the notched recesses in the eight inch blocks. A concrete block wall 
through the center of the house foundation provides intermediate 
support for the JUNIOR BEAMS. 


Contractor saves 


using Junior Beams 





This labor saving resulted when JUN- 
IOR BEAMS with 2°4:1 plywood floors 
were used in place of conventional 
wood joists by Steinkamp & Company, 
Inc., Batesville, Indiana, a Lu-Re-Co 
builder. 

The framework of this $9,500 one- 
story 24’ x 40’ brick veneer house was 
recently erected in eight hours. Floor 
construction with steel JUNIOR 
BEAMS as joists was completed in 
19 man-hours as compared to 75 man- 
hours for conventional wood joist con- 
struction. 

Material costs were comparable. The 
2°41 Douglas fir plywood panels serve 
as subfloor and underlayment for any 
desired floor covering. 


You also can accomplish similar sav- 
ings with JUNIOR BEAMS, an exclu- 
sive development of Jones & Laughlin. 
They can be used in either crawl space 
or basement construction. 

JUNIOR BEAMS are low in first 
cost; light in weight for fast, easy steel 
erection with minimum manpower. 
Overall building heights can be reduced 
by proper framing of JUNIOR BEAMS 
into supporting members. 

Call your nearest Jones & Laughlin 

representative for complete details or 
write to the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion, Dept. 491, 3 Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. 


STEEL 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
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PUBLIC EXPENDITURES for new construc- 
tion last year totaled $2,760 million for fed- 
erally owned projects, and $10,673 million for 
State and local works. State and local outlays 
were higher than 1955 spending throughout the 
entire year. Federal spending lagged from 
January through May, exceeded 1955 outlays 
from June through December. 
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Public construction and building for 
public utilities were the stars that sent 
construction outlays to a new record 
total of $44,258 million last year, up 
$1,267 million, or 3% from 1955. 
Total private construction advanced 
only $253 million, or a scant 1%. To 
register this gain it had to overcome a 
serious $1,480 million drop in new non- 
farm housing outlays, which fell 10% 
in doliar volume, and 15.7% in number 
of units started—a total of 1,120,000 
last year against 1,329,000 in 1955. 
Public utilities spent a total of $5,- 
065 million for construction last year. 
Their share of the $1,733 million ad- 
vance that was scored by private con- 
struction except for new nonfarm hous- 
ing: $461 million. Observers also cite a 
special reason why public utility build- 
ing is expected to register another sub- 
stantial increase this year, with little or 
no impediment from the restraints of 
the tight money pinch affecting many 
other construction categories (p. 116): 
utilities usually do not need to have 
any great concern about the costs of 
money, or anything else—they can sim- 
ply report all their costs to their regu- 
latory bodies and have their rates to 
consumers adjusted to cover them. 


Public works: some up, some down 


Public construction expenditures last 
year totaled $13,433 million, a gain of 
$1,014 million, or 8%, over 1955 (see 
table and separate chart). This work 
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TOTAL EXPENDITURES for new construc- 
tion in December declined seasonally to $3,370 
million, but were 3% greater than in Dec. '55 
by Commerce and Labor estimates. Private 
outiays for the month were 2% higher than 
a year earlier, public spending up 9%. Private 
nonfarm residential outlays were down 6%, 
but nonresidential up 13%. 


4 


’ = 


Public utilities and public works—not so restricted 


by tight money—help set spending record 


also enjoys partial immunity to the 
tight money pinch, and this year such 
outlays are expected to increase an- 
other $1,600 million to a total of about 
$15 billion, according to Commerce and 
Labor Dept. forecasts. 

There were mixed reactions when 
ForuM’s correspondents around the 
nation asked public works men how 
their programs were faring. 

Some officials, unhampered by special 
restrictions, insisted all jobs were going 
ahead as usual, although their bond 
costs (passed right along to taxpayers) 
were rising sharply. A contrasting view 
was expressed by others who had to 
work with specified total capital budgets 
or maximum interest rates (such as the 
stifled GSA lease-purchase program, 
p. 6). Typifying the latter was Alfred 
E. Bolt, finance chief for Chicago's 
board of education, who said tight 
money was costing Chicago two good- 
sized public schools. A $10 million 3% 
school bond issue sold in November cost 

continued on p. 42 


SPENDING BY BUILDING TYPES 


(millions of dollars) 
Full year 
Dec. 56 1956 1955 %+ 
PRIVATE BUILDING 
Residential (nonfarm) 1,202 15,339 16,595 —8 


Nonresidential ....... 768 8,801 7,612 +16 
Industrial ......... 270 3,065 2,399 +28 
Commercial ....... 272 3,296 3,043 +8 

Offices; lofts; 

warehouses .... 128 1,362 1,136 +20 

Stores; restau- 
rants; garages.. 144 1,934 1,907 +1 
Religious ........ 73 «| 773 734 «6-5 
Educational ........ 46 537 492 +9 
Hospital; institutions 32 327 351 —7 
Public utilities ...... 402 5,065 4,604 +-10 





*PRIVATE TOTAL 2,472 30,825 30,572 +1 


PUBLIC BUILDING 


Residential .......... 27 292 263 +11 
Nonresidential ....... 311 4,061' 4,227 —4 
Industrial ......... 33 431 721 —4+0 
Educational ....... 200 2,548 2,442 +4 
Hospital; institutions 23 309 331 —7 
MiRtary ...sie0%bace 108 1,398 1,297 +8 
Highways ........... 250 5,100 4,520 +-13 


Sewer; water ........ 
*PUBLIC TOTAL.. 


100 1,275 1,086 +18 
898 13,433 12,419 +8 


*GRAND TOTAL... 3,370 44,258 42,991 +3 





*Minor components not shown, so total exceeds 
sum of parts, 
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THESE TWO 
Porcelain Enamel Panels 
adapt to every standard 
window wall 


THE ERIE U-16 ; 
A double faced, concrete filled and fibre glass insulated panel 
with vapor barrier, featuring exceptional flatness and all me- 
chanical fastening—no adhesives. Thickness is 2’’; U-factor is 
.16; weight, 9 pounds per square foot; size range, up to 4’x8’. 


THE ERIE U-20 
A lightweight panel—6 pounds per square foot—featuring double 
faced, all-mechanically fastened construction with fibre glass 
or other insulation. Thickness is 1 %’’; U-factor is .20; size range, 
up to 16 square feet. 
Note: Both of the above panels are finished in Erie AA Porcelain 


Enamel on one or both faces as desired, and are available in a full 
range of fade-proof colors. 
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ENAMELING 
COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO «+ PHILADELPHIA 














for detail sketch of panel installation in the window 
wall of your preference. Drawings available for all 
principal window systems. No obligation. 
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the city a $450,000 discount, so its 
puilding program will have to be cut 
back by one small school, Bolt explained. 
Another $15 million issue this year, he 
added, will probably cost a $600,009 
discount, and another new school will 
have to be scratched from its schedule. 

Detroit officials said expressway and 
sewer projects were being delayed by 
the city’s borrowing difficulties. Said a 
Cleveland official, referring to an in- 
crease from 2.56% to 3.58% in that 
city’s bond costs: “That means we will 
have to cut down somewhere else in 
our capital improvement program.” 

William Mead, of Mead & Mount, 
who does a large volume of school 
building in the Denver area, said many 
school boards there are trying to delay 
projects until the bond market im- 
proves. But Jack Shirley, of Boettcher 
& Co., one of Denver’s leading invest- 
ment banking firms, noted that if they 
wait, in hopes that money will get 
cheaper, they may find their ultimate 
construction costs even higher than 
current combined costs for money and 
building. 


Public works: disputed 


At the recent St. Louis convention 
of the American Municipal Assn., Maj. 
Gen. J. S. Bragdon, special assistant to 
President Eisenhower for public works 
planning coordination, said public 
works were being constructed at less 
than half the rate required to complete 
the backlog of projects needed by 1965. 
“For the next two decades,” said 
Bragdon, “the portion of our gross 
national product devoted to public works 
could be increased substantially with 
no danger of overbuilding”’—preferably 
with more cash during boom times, 
more credit during slack times. 

This immediately drew a sharp dis- 
sent from realty developer William 
Zeckendorf (on the program as a public 
defender of cities vs. decentralization) : 
“Municipal, state and federal govern- 
ments are some of the worst perpetra- 
tors of inflation. . . . This is not a time, 
when money rates are the highest in 20 
years, to build public works. . . . When 
the depression—or recession—or what- 
ever you call it, hits, we’re all going 
to run out of gas at the same time. 
Wait until those lines form to the right 
again for relief before unwrapping 
public works projects such as the new 
federal highway program. I don’t want 
to eliminate it, just postpone it. Private 
interests in competition with govern- 
ment are being forced to pay black 
market prices for materials and labor, 
fantastic interest rates.” 
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Average prices rose 1.7% in ’56; unfilled steel 


orders exceed record year’s shipments 


Although a renewed uptrend is expected 
this year, average wholesale prices for 
all building materials declined a slim 
0.1% in December, and finished 1956 at 
130.5 on. the BLS index, just a shade 
under this barometer’s average of 130.6 
for the entire year. 

Throughout 1956 this index moved 
within a relatively narrow range: from 
its low of 129.4 in January to its peak 
of 131.5 in August, a 1.6% swing. 

A 3.4% decline in lumber and wood 
product prices was mainly responsible 
for holding the index for all materials 
in check last year, but these particular 
items hit bottom in November and De- 
cember and are now pointing upward 
again. Average prices for all other 
building materials rose throughout 
1956, ranging from a low of 0.6% for 
plumbing equipment to a high of 13.3% 


for prepared asphalt roofing. Other: 


specific increases were 8.3% for struc- 
tural steel (also slated for a consider- 
able boost this year) ; aluminum sheets, 
8.6%; prepared paint, 7.2%; plate 
glass, 6.0% ; window glass, 5.1%; con- 
crete ingredients, 4.5% ; structural clay 
products, 4.0%; heating equipment, 
4.3%; metal doors, sash and trim, 
1.4%. 


No shining steei performance 


The picture of structural steel’s per- 
formance as 1956 ended was not nearly 
as bright as construction had wished. 
Through November, when it forwarded 
276,000 tons to customers, the industry 


2200 





EN THOUSANDS OF TONS 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL unfilled orders on Dec. 
1 rose to a new peak of 3,252,000 tons, accord- 
ing to the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. New orders during November 
totaled 338,892 tons, or 2% below Nov. ’55, 
while shipments totaled 276,045 tons, or a 7% 
increase over the previous November. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS PRICES declined 
from 130.8 in November to 130.5 in December 
on the BLS index of average wholesale prices. 
This index was 1.7% higher in December than 
a year earlier. Its average for all of 1956 way 
130.6, or 4.1% above the 1955 average. 


has shipped 2,907;703 tons of struc- 
turals, according to AISC, a gain of 6% 
over comparable 1955 deliveries. 

If December’s shipments were able 
to match the record 306,000-ton rate 
reached last March and May, total 1956 
deliveries would top the record of 
3,135,525 tons construction obtained in 
1954 by 78,000 tons, or 2.4%. 

Except for last summer’s steel strike, 
shipments of structurals last year un- 
doubtedly would have far surpassed the 
1954 record. As it turned out, however, 
new orders for structurals set a new 
record of over 8,800,000 tons during 
1956. By December the industry’s back- 
log of unfilled orders had climbed to 
8,252,202 tons (more than the record 
shipments for all of 1954). This was an 
increase of 1,177,000 tons over the back- 
log of unfilled orders at the start of the 
year (see chart). 


Uptrends will continue 
through 1957 


There was a considerable spread in the 
extent of advances in various construc- 
tion cost indices from November to 
December. 

The E. H. Boeckh index for non- 
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Keeping industry bright with | ABolite 


ARD FIXTURE 





6-MONTH TEST 
RESULTS 


The photographs show two 
reflectors after 6 months of side- 
by-side use in the core depart- 
ment of the James B. Clow and 
Sons plant, Coshocton, Ohio. 
Note the heavy deposit of dirt 
end grime on the non-vented 
wnit, drastically reducing its 
illuminating value. The Abolite 
slotted-neck reflector shows 
minimum dirt deposit; lighting 
efficiency remains high. 


ABOLITE 


Self-cleaning Abolite fixture gives 
30°% more light, longer lamp life 


The slotted-neck reflector design, by Abolite, greatly 
increases lighting efficiency and lamp life, cuts mainte- 
mance costs way down. Air circulation through the 
ventilator slots keeps dust and grime on the move. Lamp 
and reflector stay clean nearly twice as long, give 30% 
more illumination. Lamp operating temperature is 
reduced 40%. Make sure you get all these advantages— 
at no extra cost—by specifying Abolite. For full details 
on Abolite’s complete line of lighting fixtures, write 
ABolite Lighting Division, The Jones Metal Products Co., 
West Lafayette, Obio. 


ABOLITE .—. 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS for nonresidentiai 
buildings rose from 280.3 in November to 
280.7 in December, an increase of 0.1% on the 
index compiled by E. H. Boeckh & Assoc. In 
the course of the year since Dec., 1955, this 
index rose a total of 4.5%. 


residential work (see chart) edged up 
only 0.1%, the same degree it ad- 
vanced from October to November, and 
the AGC index remained unchanged. 
However, the Engineering News-Record 
building and _ construction _ indices 
jumped 0.4% and 0.6%, and the Ameri- 
can Appraisal index rose 0.5% on top 
of a 0.3% advance the previous month. 
The Boeckh index for the entire year 
1956 averaged 276.5, a 5.1% advance 
over its 1955 average, and its December 
reading was 4.5% higher than Decem- 
ber, 55. Most indices rose 4.5% to 5% 
from December to December (the AGC 
barometer 5.4%), and Boeckh predicted 
another 5% increase in his index this 
year, EN-R forecast another 3.4% rise 
in its construction cost computation, a 
2.6% increase in its building cost 
barometer. The major factors behind 
these forecasts: existing labor contracts 
that already provide for an average 
increase of about 12¢ an hour this year 
for building trades workers; inescap- 
able steel and cement price boosts. In 
addition the ICC authorized railroad 
freight increases of 7% on Eastern lines 
in December, 5% on Western lines, and 
truckers planned 10% to 15% hikes. 


Odd picture of industry 
given by pay reports 


For those who are curious about who 
gets what in construction four diverse 
reports were issued last month: 
> A survey of 899 companies in 27 in- 
dustries by the National Industrial 
Conference Board found that chief 
executive salaries averaged $87,000 in 
continued on p. 46 
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Brings “Inside” Reproduction with- 
in the Means of the Smallest Ar- 
chitectural Firm or Department! 
Now, with your low-cost, versatile 
Model 300, you can make high quality 
prints when you want them—rapidly, 
privately, and in any quantity. You 
can exercise complete control over 
valuable originals at all times. 


Provides Large Companies an 
Economical Way to Supplement 
Main Reproduction Centers! 

With its compact size, big printing 
width, and low cost, the Model 300 
is an ideal helper for your big repro- 
duction machine. Strategically located 
throughout your company, Model 
300s can bring new speed, conven- 
ience, and efficiency to your reproduc- 
tion operations. 





(BRUNING) 





Best Process! Best Machines! 
Best Selection of Materials! 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., 4700 MONTROSE AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILL. 
In Caneda: Charles Bruning Co. (Canada) Ltd., 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 
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Copytex 


Offices in 37 Cities of the U. S. and Canada 


that Makes BIG Prints! 
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“FULL 30<INCH 
PRINTING WIDTH! 


BRUNING 


At Last! A Small Whiteprinter 


Copyhtex Model 300! 


Here it is! The compact, low-cost reproduction machine that 
offers all the versatility and big printing width of a large, ex- 
pensive whiteprinter! 

Just think—you can make sharp, black-on-white prints in 
seconds of a drawing or tracing up to 30 inches wide by any 

. length. And anyone can operate the Model 300 after only brief 
instruction. One fingertip control turns the machine on or off 
and regulates its speed. Exposure and development are auto- 
matically synchronized. 

The new Copyfiex Model 300 is ideal for drafting rooms and 
offices because it can be operated anywhere without annoyance 
to personnel in the vicinity. It is clean, quiet, and odorless. No 
exhaust venting, plumbing, or accessory equipment required. It 
needs only a connection with a 115-volt AC outlet for operation. 

If you’re pressed by the boom in production for more and 
more drawings and prints, the all-new Copyflex Model 300 is 
your answer! Its low initial cost, outstanding economy of oper- 
ation and maintenance, and convenience make it your soundest, 
low-cost investment of the year. Mail coupon today! You'll be 
glad you did! 














{ CHARLES BRUNING CO., Dept. 23-AF phe ae: athe 
| 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Il. 

ear oy me information on the all-new Copyfiex 

. Name __ Title 

Company 

| Addr 

i City____..____ County State 


De cance cov eun enn ee emsean eine 
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New Hampshire or New Mexico 


. Dixie or the Dakotas .. . 
wherever there’s a construction 
project involving special structural 
steel engineering and fabrication, 
more and more profitable use is 
being made of International Serv- 
ice. This same fully integrated, 
full-range service is ready to serve 


you 





anywhere and every way. 


See Complete Catalogs 
In Sweet’s Industrial 
Construction Files 

No. 2c and No. 7a 
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New warehouse at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, Air Force Base. 
All structural steel and doors for 
this building and seven wing 


hangars — plus all doors for a 
maintenance hangar — by Inter- 
national. 











“ INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 


CE 2102 EDGAR STREET 


EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 








1955. The kicker: the construction jn.” § 
dustry’s top men averaged $56,000, the 
lowest group in the survey; (the 
highest, rubber industry executives, 
averaged $140,000). 

> More encouraging was an American 
Management Assn, report on a poll of 
31,400 engineers and technical employ- 
ees. This showed that engineers’ sala- 
ries are rising faster than any other 
group. During the past year they rose 
an average of 8.6%, compared with 
5% for “middle management,” 3.5% 
for sales personnel, and 2.7% for top 
management.—Even so, Dean John R. 
Dunning, of Columbia University 
School of Engineering, gave the annual 
convention of the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers some pointed advice: 
“If you gentlemen in industry want to 
solve the engineering and scientific 
shortage problem, the straightforward 
solution is simply to double the salaries 
of your engineers and make a reason- 
able ratio between engineers and skilled 
labor. Word will then go into the high 
schools, ‘If you get into science and 
engineering, it is almost worthwhile; 
you will get paid more than a welder or 
bricklayer’.” 

>From executive compensation data 
filed with the SEC by 606 companies 
in 18 industries, McKinsey & Co., man- 
agement consultants, calculated that 
presidents of 29 building materials 
companies received 5.9% greater pay 
in 1955 than in 1954, compared with 
an average increase of 6.3% for in- 
dustry in general. About 50% of the 
building materials presidents got 
increases over 1954, 35% about the 
same, and 15% got less. An analysis of 
the survey in the November Harvard 
Business Review showed that chief ex- 
ecutives in this industry averaged 
$62,000 in firms with $30 million sales; 
$90,000 in $100 million enterprises, and 
$150,000 in companies with $500 mil- 
lion sales. Grouped by net profits, firms 
earning up to $3 million paid their 
presidents an average of $76,000; up 
to $10 million net profit, an average 
of $88,000, and $40 million or more 
of net profits, an average of $104,000. 
>In Ottawa, the Dominion government 
revenue department completed its anal- 
ysis of earnings and taxes paid by 
Canadians in 1954. Their revelation: 
In Canada, at least, consulting engi- 
neers and architects replaced physi- 
cians and surgeons as the greatest 
individual earners and taxpayers. Law- 
yers and notaries came in third, after 
the medical professions. However, the 
doctors’ nurses remained in last place 
(16th) on an occupational basis. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE 


FORUM: 
WITH YOUR JANUARY ISSUE YOU HAVE 
GIVEN ARCHITECTURE A NEW DEPARTURE. 
youU HAVE BROADENED DEBATE FOR A 
UNIFIED ORGANIC CONCEPT OF THE IN- 
TEGRITY OF HUMAN, SOCIAL AND STRUC- 
TURAL FORCES WHICH ARE CAPABLE OF 
BRINGING ABOUT ECONOMIC ACTION BASED 
ON POLITICAL FORESIGHT. SUCH INTEG- 
RITY COULD USHER IN AMERICA’S TRUE 
POTENTIAL: BEING FIRST AMONG EQUALS 
IN THE QUEST FOR A NEW HABITAT. DON’T 
LOSE THIS HIGH EDITORIAL PLATEAU. 
CONGRATULATIONS. 

OSKAR STONOROV, architect 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


LAND MARKET 


Forum : 

I have read in your December issue 
about the St. Louis redevelopment project 
and note the bid of $1.56 per sq. ft. for 
6.6 acres in a fairly prominent part of 
the city. 

The October issue of Fortune cited the 
value of “prime land for office buildings 
in this [Wall Street, N.Y.] area is sell- 
ing as high as $300 per sq. ft.” 

Maybe we should not compare St. Louis 
with New York, nor Market St. with Wall 
St., but really is there that much differ- 
ence in value between two locations? 

JOHN C. STEVENS, president 
Clarksdale, King & Anderson Co. 
Real estate investment 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
P.S. Comparable property in Clarksdale 
recently sold for $3.50 per sq. ft. 


"Questions such as this have prompted 
Forum to begin this month a series of 
articles on the changing market for land 
in the US.—kp. 


KUDOS 


Forum : 

The articles on shopping centers in the 
December Forum are am~-.g the most in- 
teresting and informative that I have come 
across. I enjoyed them and skall profit 
by them. 

ROBERT C,. GOODMAN, vice president 


Goodman-Segar-Hogan, realtors 
Norfolk, Va. 


Forum: 
Your article on “Who Does What in 
Urban Renewal” (AF, Nov. °56) has 


attracted a good deal of interest among 
our members who are vitally interested in 


attacking the problem of urban redevelop- : 


ment in this area. 
ROBERT L. McHALE 
Scranton Chamber of Commerce 
Seranton 1, Pa. 
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Forum: 

The “Lesson from England” by Antony 
Part (AF, Oct. ’56) certainly does the best 
job of spelling good school atmosphere 
I have seen. By showing how England 
has provided imaginative landscaping and 
art while simultaneously cutting costs, you 
have given his words even greater impor- 


tanee. 
DAVID G. MURRAY, architect 
Tulsa, Okla. 


® Incidentally, Antony Part is Under Sec- 
retary of the British Ministry of Educa- 
tion, not Secretary as indicated in the 
October article.—®p. 


ACCOUNTING FOR SCHOOLS 


Forum: 

I have read with a great deal of interest 
the article in the October Forum on school 
costs. It will be a real service to education 
and to all people interested in educational 
buildings to develop an evaluation method 
of comparing school buildings. Equating 
educational adequacy and environment 
along with unit costs, quality of construc- 
tion and maintenance factors is indeed a 
challenging problem for us to consider. 

I hope that Forum will implement the 
recommendations of the first conference on 
this subject and form an advisory council 
to develop research methods which can be 
distilled down to a relatively simple pro- 
cedure for determining comparative school 


costs. 
JAY C. VAN NUYS, architect 
Somerville, N.J. 


Forum : 

We are very glad to see that thought is 
being given to this matter, as we have run 
into the problems outlinéd many times. The 
facilities provided within a school in rela- 
tion to the pupil load and the educational 
program play a tremendous part in affect- 
ing costs. 

Congratulations on bringing this subject 


to the fore! 
R. N, THORSHOV 
Thorshov & Cerny Inc., architects and engineers 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HANDLE WITH CARE 


Forum : 

Congratulations on your excellent story 
on the problems of using glass for build- 
ing walls (AF, Dee. ’56). It contained 
such pertinent information that we would 
appreciate 50 reprints 

The vacuum lifters have helped to lower 


continued on p. 85 





STRUCTURAL 
FLEXIBILITY 


for Store Interiors 
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Matin Otfttice Brenson, Michigan 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
47 W. 34th St. 222 W. Adams St. 1826 S. Flower St. 


Cameron Mcindoo, Ltd., 490 Adelaide 3t. W., Toronto 28, Ontario 
Ye EO eee 
L. A. DARLING COMPANY 
Bronson, Michigan Dept. 4 
Send complete information on Vizupoles. 
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Completely and aligned on a rugged one- 
piece mane at.the factory, Corbin Unit Locks 
simpler and more fool-proof installation than 

of lock. Only simple notching of the 
door and ¢wocbolt holes ar¥ cequired .. . and the lock 
can be slipped into place as a unit, without mortising 
or further adjustment. 


That’s why Corbin Unit Locks are specified for so 

new buildings of all types. Richly 
- with the solidity and fine finish that 
aamistakebly say “quality” ... . they not only comple- 
ment the architect's creative conceptions, but also 


Hl 


CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 


Corbin Unit Lock designs ore available in cast brass, bronze or 
aluminum metals in all popular finishes. Internal parts are of long- 


: 
| 
| 


by 
Laboratories for all Class B label doors. 


P & F CORBIN Division 
The American Hardware Corporation 
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THE LOCKS THAT COME 


“PRE-INSTALLED”! 


HEAVY DUTY 
UNIT Locks 











Letters 





the “in place” cost of large glass; when 
factory-to-site problems are also overcome 
by more efficient mechanical handling de- 
vices, the future for glass use in building 


walls will be unlimited. 
STANLEY E. ARONOFYF, vice president 
Southern Place Glass Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


POST MORTEM 


Forum : 

Your article on hospitals (AF, Nov. ’56) 
shows two features of operating rooms 
which I consider architectural errors. They 
concern surgeons more than architects, but 
are felt by surgeons only after the hospital 
is built and when it is too late to correct 
them easily. 


>The only person in an operating room 
who must watch a clock is the anesthetist. 
Surgeons are no longer properly “clock 
watchers.”” Speed is no longer important; 
concentration upon the task at hand and 
eareful dissection and hemostasis now dis- 
tinguish a good surgeon, not speed. There- 
fore the wall clock in an operating room 
always should be on the wall opposite the 
anesthetist’s place, not behind or to the side 
of him. 
»> X-ray view boxes should be as close to 
the entrance of the operating room as pos- 
sible to make it unnecessary for X-ray 
technicians to walk through the room. 
There is no point considering the relation 
of the view box location to the surgeon’s 
place, as he has to go away from the 
operative field anyway to see the films (in 
order to see details he may have to come 
as close as reading range), and it matters 
little where he has to walk to view them. 
Better even than placing the view box 
close to the door would be to place it on 
the outside of a window, accessible from 
the hall; doing this would make it unneces- 
sary for X-ray technicians to enter the 
operating room for showing films. It also 
would obviate the necessity of observing 
rules on explosion hazards in switches, etc., 
on such view boxes placed outside the op- 
erating room and separated from it by a 
window pane. It may be well to suspend 
them on hinges so one can place the films 
easily and then swing the view box with 
the film in place so the film is parallel to 
the window pane. 


HEINRICH LAMM, M.D. 
La Feria, Tez. 


THE GREAT DEBATE 


Forum : 

As a representative of a distinctly dif- 
ferent media of the American press, I was 
greatly interested in reading newspaper 
reports this week of a debate held in St. 


continued on p. 86 
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Pleasing Appearance « Rugged Construction 
Functional Convenience « Long-Term Security 
These are the attributes that contributed to an A.I.A. 
first honor award in hospital architecture for the 
Lankenau Hospital, above. The same attributes make 
Hubbell specification-grade wiring devices the choice 


of architects and consulting engineers throughout 
Cat. No. the Country. 


9595 (3 At left, Hubbell Specification-Grade Duplex Convenience Outlet, 
15 amp. in e Ja one of the many quality devices installed in the hospital... 
125 volt / ° 6 a 100% Hubbell, quality wiring device installation. 


HARVEY 
HUBBELL, 


QUALITY WIRING DEVICES 
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interior finish with 
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Built-up Roofing 
Perlite Insulating Concrete 


Paper-Backed Wire Mesh or 
Rib Metal Lath 


O.W. Steel Joists 








Compressive U-Value 2/2” 











Mix Ratio Weight pcf Strength, psi slab & roofing 
1:4 36 440 0.214 










1:6 27 180 0.175 
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COMBINE with perlite insulating concrete 





+— Built-up Roofing 
4+— Perlite Insulating Concrete 





= Steel Deck 


=» ¢... Built-up Roofing 
¢—Perlite Insulating Concrete 
Sloped to Drain 


Drain 
. ot. - 
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Structural Deck 
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COMBINE 


lightweight fill and insulation with 
perlite insulating concrete 
































PERLITE PLASTER offers the lightest, thinnest, most 
economical fireproofing for 2-, 3- and 4-hour pro- 
tection of structural steel framing, floor and roof 
decks. 


PERLITE CONCRETE insulation adapts to any roof— 
curved, flat, pitched—and can’t rot, burn or spread 
fire. No other insulation is needed. Specify it over 
formboards, metal decks, structural concrete, 
ribbed metal lath or paperbacked wire mesh. 


Write for “Fireproofing with Perlite” and design 
Wata for perlite concrete and plaster. 




















Louis between Frank Lloyd Wright and 
William Zeckendorf on the subject of the 
American city. I recall with pleasure that 
ForuM (Aug ’56) covered their first clash, 

Sinee the Wright-Zeckendorf debates, if 
they continue, will do for architecture what 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates did for Ameri- 
ean polities, your readers may be interested 
in having a memento of their historical 
inception. Reprints of the complete text 
of The American Forum debate on “The 
Future of the American City” can be 
obtained by sending 10¢ to Ransdell Ine, 
Printers & Publishers, 810 Rhode Island 
Ave., Washington 18, D.C. 


LEONARD ZWEIG, associate producer 
The American Forum of the Air 
Washington, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL 
Forum: 
We read with great interest your article 


‘in the October issue, “How to Get Renewal 


Off Dead Center.” It is indeed a fine state- 
ment of what can be done by citizens and 
government working in cooperation. Madi- 
son has recently organized a metropolitan 
government committee to look into many 
of the same problems which affect our 
urban areas. 


WALTER K. JOHNSON, planning director 
Plan Commission 
Madison Wis. 


ERRATUM 


=Forum regrets that Weed, Russell ¢ 
Johnson were not credited as the archi- 
tects of the National Airlines hangar at 
Miami in its December issue.—ED. 





ARCHITECTURAL ForuM is published monthly by 
Time Inc., Time & Life building, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Sussceiption Data: Sold to architects, engineers 
and other individuals or firms engaged in building 
—design, construction, finance, realty; material dis- 
tribution, production or manufacture; government 
agencies and supervisory employees; commercial and 
industrial organizations with a building program 
and their executives; teachers and students of archi- 
tecture and engineering; libraries, profssional clubs, 
society and trade associations connected with the 
building industry; advertisers and publishers; US, 
possessions and Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $10.00. 
Single copies, if available, $1. 


SUBSCRIPTION CORRESPONDENCE should be addressed to 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 540 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. When ordering change of address, 
please name the magazine and furnish an address 
label from a recent wrapper envelope, or state 
exactly how the magazine is addressed. Both the 
old and the new address are required. Allow four 
weeks for the change. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE should be addressed to 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Forum will not be responsible for 
unsolicited manuscripts or illustrations submit 
and it will not return such material unless accom- 
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9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
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Neele E. Stearns named president of Crane Co.; 
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John P. Weyerhaeuser dies 


EXECUTIVE PARADE 


As the new year began, many new men 
took the helm in a number of building’s 
largest firms of all types. 

Crane Co., third largest plumbing 
equipment manufacturer, induced Engi- 
neer Neele E. Stearns, 49, to become its 
president. He had twice declined the offer 
rather than quit Inland Steel, where he 
was vice president in charge of planning 
and development. But Crane was in seri- 
ous need of extra executive help from 
outside its own ranks, following the crash 
of a company plane (AF, July °56) in 
which it lost three of its five divisional 
heads directly under President Frank F. 
Elliott, 63, who moved up last month to 
board chairman. 

In New York, Lou R. Crandall, who 
joined George A. Fuller Co. in 1917 and 
became president in 1928, was named 
chairman of this 75-year-old construction 
firm, succeeding Edwin J. Beinecke, re- 
signed. Raymond C. Daly, who joined the 
company in 1930 and became a vice presi- 
dent in 1953, was named president. 

Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., engineering 
and construction firm, elected C. C, Whit- 
telsey, formerly executive vice president, 
to succeed E. 8. Coldwell, named chair- 
man after serving as president since 49. 

Diesel Construction Co., builder and 
owner of a number of New York’s largest 
postwar office buildings, advanced Presi- 
dent Erwin 8. Wolfson to the new post 
of board chairman and elected Vice Presi- 
dent Carl A. Morse, engineer and con- 
struction specialist, as his successor. 

In Los Angeles, the 70-year-old MeNeil 
Construction Co., builders of Disneyland 
and many of Los Angeles’ height-limit 
structures, appointed F. M. Franz, 49, as 
vice president and general manager. 

Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., rental 
agents for the House of Seagrams and 
many other leading new office buildings 
in New York, elected as chairman Foun- 
der Bernard Wakefield, president since 
the death in 1955 of Cofounder J. Clydes- 
dale Cushman. Executive Vice President 
L’Huillier 8. Sheaff was advanced to the 
presidency. 

International Steel Co., Evansville, Ind., 
a leading producer of structural steel and 
revolving doors, elected Wesley D. Hamil- 
ton as president and chief executive, suc- 
ceeding Walter G. Koch, now chairman. 


4 








BACH HEADS CHICAGO PLANNING 


In a nonpolitical appointment, Mayor 
Richard J. Daley last month named Ira 
J. Bach, a professional planner, as Chi- 
eago’s first Commissioner of Planning 
under a reorganization of city planning 
activities. 

Bach, 50, has been executive director . 
of the Chicago Land Clearance Commis- 
sion for the last eight years, and since 
1955 president of the AIP Chicago 
chapter. He studied architecture and 
planning at MIT, held planning posts in 
Denver and Chieago, and for four years 
was Cook County Housing Authority 
executive director. In his new $20,000 post 
he will be in charge of a new municipal 
Department of City Planning with broad 
powers for comprehensive planning and 
public works coordination. A reeast Chi- 
eago Plan Commission, mostly lay mem- 
bers and ex officio public officials, will 
serve mainly in an advisory and review 
capacity. 








WOODBRIDGE 


OF ARCHITECTS AND SCHOOLS 


To insure that future buildings for the 
Columbia campus in New York will have 
an appearance “worthy of the univer- 
sity’s traditions,” President Grayson Kirk 
appointed a five-member architectural 
advisory council chaired by Frederick J. 
Woodbridge, °23, member of the New 
York City Art Commission and the arehi- 
tectural office of Adams & Woodbridge. 
Others on the council, which will con- 
cern itself mostly with site planning, 
exterior aspects of new structures, and 
“the degree of departure from past class- 
ieal designs”: Dean Leopold Arnaud and 
Professor Charles Rieger, of Columbia’s 
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now, Crucible low nickel stainless steels 


that meet many of your needs... 


Here are two new Crucible grades, Rezistal type 
201 and 202 that are similar in quality and prop- 
erties to types 301 and 302... but with desirable 
features all their own. 

In the annealed condition, for example, Rezistal 
201 and 202 have about 10% higher strength than 
301 and 302, yet maintain almost identical duc- 
tility. This means that these grades can be fabri- 
cated with ease equal to their counterparts. In 
addition, their mill finishes and corrosion resist- 


ance to a wide variation of media compare most 
favorably with 301 and 302. 

To sum up: Rezistal 201 and 202 have practi- 
cally all the desirable properties of 301 and 302, 
plus some of their own. And they’re available 
promptly in all forms. Write now for data sheets 
fully covering the properties of these new stainless 
grades. Crucible Steel Company of America, 
Dept. AAF, The Oliver Building, Mellon Square, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


first name in special purpose steels 








Crucible Steel Company of America 


Canadian Distributor—Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 
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school of architecture, and alumni Arthur 
Holden, of Holden, Egan & Associates, 
and William Platt, of the office of William 
and Geoffrey Platt. 

Named to supervise the long-term plan- 
ning and architecture of a new 30-acre 
science quadrangle next to Stanford Uni- 
yersity’s famed original “quad”: San 
Francisco Architect Gardner Dailey. 

At Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Frank Marion Orr resigned as dean of 
the school of architecture to head the new 
department of building technology. To 
sueceed him the school appointed Atlanta 
Author and Architect Samuel T. Hurst, 
of the office of Abreu & Robeson, former 
secretary of the AIA Georgia chapter. 
Hurst’s books include: An Approach to 
Design Procedure; Composition for Beauty 
and Use; Be It Ever So Modern, There’s 
No Place Like Home. 





$10,000 FELLOWSHIPS 


Started after a 20-year delay, the newest 
and handsomest fellowships in architee- 
ture were announced in Chicago by the 
Graham Foundation for Advanced Studies 
in the Fine Arts. On his death in 1936 
Builder Ernest Robert Graham left $2.9 
million to finance freewheeling “post- 
graduate” work of their own selection by 
artists and architects, but income of the 
endowment was so small in its early years 
that the program was not launched until 
now. Among the first nine recipients of 
$10,000 stipends for this year: Seulptor- 
Welders Harry Bertoia, 41, of Barto, Pa., 
Joseph Goto, 36, of Chicago, and Keith 
Monroe, 39, of San Francisco; Architects 
Frederick Kiesler, 64, of New York, and 
Paul Nelson, 62, an American now prac- 
ticing in Paris. Director of the program: 
William E. Hartmann, Chicago office man- 
ager, Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 





SUCCESS 


Last fall a sign was erected on the Mid- 
land, Mich., courthouse lawn: “Drop 
Your Rocks Here.” The purpose was to 
acquire free some 7,000 esthetically ac- 
ceptable fieldstones, no smaller than foot- 
balls, to help hold down the costs for a 
$700,000 addition to the county’s stone, 
stueco and timber courthouse and jail. 
The addition was designed by Midland 
Architect Alden B. Dow; the original 
structure, by Bloodgood Tuttle of Cleve- 
land. Last month Dow reported success 
in this “bring it yourself” building ma- 
terials drive: farmers and townspeople 
had brought just about enough stone to 
take care of this part of the job and 
allow an early call for construetion bids. 
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WEYERHAEUSER DEATH, SHIFTS 


Executive realignments were the order 
last month in the huge Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. and associated ventures, fol- 
lowing the death of President John Philip 
Weyerhaeuser Jr., 57, Dec. 8 in Tacoma, 
of leukemia. Brother Frederick King 
Weyerhaeuser, 62, president of Rock 





JOHN P. WEYERHAEUSER 


Island Lumber and Weyerhaeuser Sales, 
and board chairman of the parent timber 
company since March, ’55, was named 
president and chief executive of the lat- 
ter. Timber company General Manager 
Charles H. Ingram was given an addition- 
al assignment as executive vice president, 
and would probably assume increasing 
responsibility in view of the heavy burden 
now placed on Frederick Weyerhaeuser, 
who will commute between his St. Paul 
home and office and the parent firm’s 
headquarters in Tacoma. 





OTHER DEATHS: Charles Warner, 79, 
board chairman of the Warner Co., large, 
old Philadelphia building materials con- 
cern (founded 1794), Dee. 11, in Phila- 
delphia; Washington building contrac- 
tor Charies H. Tompkins, 73, whose firm 
erected many of the Capital’s principal 
commercial and public buildings and also 
remodeled President Eisenhower’s Get- 
tysburg farm, donor of the Tompkins 
Hall of Engineering to George Washing- 
ton University, Dee. 12, in Washington; 
Alden G. Roach, 55, of Los Angeles, con- 
struction engineer and president of the 
Columbia-Geneva division of US Steel, 
Dee. 20, in a crash of his private plane 
near Tyrone, Pa.; New York Building 
Contractor Edwin Johnson, 56, president 
of John A. Johnson & Sons, builders of 
the 1939 N.Y. World’s Fair Trylon and 
Perisphere and of many public housing, 
AEC and Defense Dept. projects through- 
out the country, Dec. 21, in Huntington, 
N.Y.; George D. Robertson, 76, former 
head of the Los Angeles Realty Board 
and NAREB vice president, Dec. 27, in 
Los Angeles; Farnham Yardley, 88, board 
chairman of Jenkins Brothers, valve man- 
ufacturers, Dee. 30, in Orange, N.J.; 
Stewart McDonald, 77, FHAdministrator 
from 1935 to 1940, Jan. 3, in New York. 








Actual, up-to-the-minute construction 
costs... 


BUILDING 





In this single volume you will find data on 
the construction costs of 150 different building 
types, including authoritative introductory ma- 
terial on factors affecting building costs, de- 
preciation, and regional variations. The figures 
actual, final construction 

their normal installed 


r 
: 


and electrical equipment. 
Amply _ illustr: with halftones and line 
drawings and coded for easy reference to each 
building type. 

1986 367 pages 


233 illus. $15.06 


Helps solve your structural 
problems 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


The Choice of 
Structural Design 


By 
THEODORE CRANE, C.E.M.A., 
Yale University 


A revised edition of an outstanding book, 
offering a comprehensive view of the more 
useful types of construction and the newer 
features of building design available in the 
United States today. Emphasis is placed on 
the yg 22 choice for structural portions 
of a building as governed by geographical 
location, site, type of occupancy, equipment, 
and architectural design. New material includes 
descriptions of contemporary fireproofing, de- 
tails for steel assemblies, and similar practical 
considerations, as well as startling designs 
utilized in modern auditoriums and hangars. 
All factual data have been checked by leading 
authorities. 

Second Edition, 1956 433 pages 285 illus. $10.00 


Mail this coupon for ON-APPROVAL copies 
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JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. AF-27 , 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 1 


Please send me the book(s) checked below ! 
to read and examine. In 10 days I will ! 
return the book(s) and owe nothing, or I 1! 
will remit the full purchase price, plus 1 
postage. 1 
(1) BUILDING COST MANUAL. .$15.00 1 


(] ARCHITECTURAL i 
CONSTRUCTION ......... $16.00 3 
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FIRES Licur on 
HEAVY OILS... 


grades of No. ° 


Including Alt 


Fires low-cost oils with 
traditional PETRO dependability 


The revolutionary atomizing principle used in the new 
Petro Supercharger Burner produces the highest degree 
of atomization ever achieved in a burner for heavy oils. 
Oil and air are premixed in a supercharger, where the 
self-generating heat resulting from compression of the 
air-oil mixture, atomizes even heavy No. 5 oils into a 
highly volatile mist. This revolutionary Petro burner 
mechanically atomizes the oil, but, in addition, the super- 
charger further reduces the oil spray to a microscopic 
air-oil vapor. 

Heating of oil is needed only for starting or pumping 
when the heavier oils are used. Therefore, the power load 
is hardly more than that required to operate the motor. 

Controls are available to operate this Petro burner 
either with continuous fire, high-low or with full 
modulation. 

These new Petro burners are available for two im- 
portant uses: either for conversion, or as a component 
part of a packaged bciler-burner unit. It fires low cost 
heavy residual oils with little more attention than a 


domestic oil burner. 


For more information and speci- 
fications, please mail the coupon. 


NEW PETRO Bunnep 

















3 TO 25 GALLONS PER HOUR 


New principle produces finest 
atomization yet achieved in an 





oil burner. 


* 


Electric ignition 
* 

Oil heating required only for 
pumping or starting with heavy 
oil. 

* 


Built-in control panel 


Low fire starts - Full modulation 





3515 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio 
(In Canada: 2231 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont.) 









Please send me more information on the 
money-saving new Petro Supercharger Burner. 


Name 


Company 






Address______ 
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Editorial 





“Commodity, Firmness 
and Delight” 


It is because of a new opportunity 
confronting America that you hold 
before you 2 new 1957 version of 
this magazine, which was 65 years 
old last month. 

With her industry booming, her 
technology dynamically expanding, 
her population multiplying, America 
is in position (barring catastrophe) 
to enter a golden age in her archi- 
tecture. The opportunity is here to 
rebuild America in the image of 
her own greatness. And she has an 
advantage over leaders of histor- 
ical golden ages—over Pericles of 
Athens, Abbé Suger of St. Denis, or 
Louis XIV of France—for she can 
have a great architecture, if she will, 
without impoverishing anybody to 
create it. 

These vast perspectives of archi- 
tecture in America are now open for 
all who have eyes to see. It is not 
magnitude that makes them excit- 
ing, although the investment of 
America over the next ten years will 
add up to nearly $500 billion—half 
a trillion—in construction of all 
kinds, and within 20 years to a tril- 
lion and more. The truly significant 
prospect is a scale of predictable 
change which is so great that the na- 
ture of the challenge and the prob- 
lem is wholly new. 

For example, we shall have to ac- 
commodate from 56 to 60 million 
more Americans in the next two dec- 
ades (not to mention 50 million more 
automobiles) —and accommodate al- 



































































most all of them in cities. The crux 
of the problem does not lie in con- 
struction, nor even primarily in in- 
dividual building design: it lies in 
the urgent queston of how, when and 
where all this building and rebuild- 
ing is to fit into the living texture 
of man-made America; and how this 
texture as a whole is to be stretched 
and reshaped to fit with entirely new 
developing patterns of industrial 
geography and social mobility. 

We consequently find the most ur- 
gent engagement in the planning 
and building problems of “‘urban re- 
newal” among groups that never 
bothered their heads over architec- 
ture before—manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, for example, and builders of 
highways; heads of utility compa- 
nies, members of merchants’ asso- 
ciations, and owners of large pear 
orchards; and, above all, that great 
reliance of America, the individual! 
citizen leader, the man of ability. 

The citizen leader now finds him- 
self somehow perpetually concerned 
with building: he finds himself on 
the corporate building committee, 
the merchants’ downtown commit- 
tee, the school board, the hospital 
board, church boards, town zoning 
boards, planning commissions and 
chamber of commerce subcommit- 
tees. He has the same need for a 
central communication medium, an 
authoritative source of information 
and analysis, as do the architects, 
planners and engineers, the manu- 
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Editorial cont’d 


facturers, contractors and labor 
men, the real estate men, mortgage 
bankers, insurance company execu- 
tives, commercial bankers, the traffic 
men, municipal and state officers and 
heads of federal agencies, not to 
mention the client who signs the 
building contract, or sculptors and 
artists. 

What do all need? First of all, the 
latest building news, the sharpest 
analysis of general business and 
money trends, selective and discrim- 
inating reporting of the best in cur- 
rent planning and design. And then 
the best current thinking in three 
dominant areas of interest: 

1. Architecture, planning, design, 

interior design. 

2. Technology, building manufac- 

turing, engineering, science. 

3. Building industry economics— 

the business of building, in- 
cluding governmental rela- 
tionships. 

All this must relate to buildings 
not only singly but in their urban 
context. 

Now the triangulation above will 
be recognized by architect readers as 
being nothing else than a restate- 
ment of their favorite dictum, which 
Sir Henry Wotton had earlier put 
into Renaissance English: “Well- 
building hath three conditions : Com- 
modity, Firmness, and Delight.” 
Here “Commodity” stands surely for 
good programming and economics, 
“Firmness” for good technology and 
engineering, and “Delight” for the 
designed outcome in terms of archi- 
tecture, man’s noblest art. 

So these are the people and these 
the interests seeking for themselves 
an open forum which ARCHITEC- 
TURAL FORUM sets itself to supply. 
In the very first issue, when the mag- 
azine was the Brickbuilder, it paid 
special attention to architects, of 
course; and they are still at the cen- 
ter of architecture today, but their 
ideals must be shared more widely 
in the new America. 


Highways into cities 


A powerful impetus to the rational 
building of the new America was 
given last month by the Highway 
Research Board at its 36th annual 


convention held in Washington. 

The Board acknowledged the im- 
portance of its new Urban Research 
Committee by making the theme of 
highways and their effect on cities 
an opening theme for the full con- 
vention, which was attended by 
about 1,800 engineers and research- 
ers representing not only the gov- 
ernment road-building agencies but 
a dozen powerful industries. 

This move is timely, for a great 
many people have been worrying 
over the possible side effects of the 
$32 billion federal-aided program, in 
which 40% of the funds are to be 
spent in cities. Traditionally, high- 
way engineers have been considered 
as the abettors of massive traffic 
movements that scour through cities, 
interfering with local traffic while 
contributing very little themselves to 
the economic life of the center. Then 
too highways have been a means of 
emptying cities of their more influ- 
ential citizens who prefer to live 
outside and commute by highway. 
Meanwhile the removal of large 
quantities of old buildings for the 
new throughways has been a great 
means of slum clearance and urban 
renewal but without much heed 
to getting really beneficent conse- 
quences for property values, human 
values or esthetic values. So last 
year the American Civic and Plan- 
ning Association emphatically asked 
that no federal funds in aid be given 
except on proof of cooperation with 
local planners, and Congress at least 
made it obligatory, in a vague way, 
to hold hearings before condemna- 
tion of land for new highways. 

The evidence of last month is that 
the highway builders themselves in- 
tend to be excellent citizens, and are 
aware that right now they can be the 
greatest builders of cities and not 
the destroyers some have thought 
they were. The energetic project di- 
rector of the new research commit- 
tee is Mr. Joseph L. Intermaggio, 
and there are excellent research 
men available to it, such as Robert 
Mitchell of the Philadelphia Urban 
Traffic & Transportation Board, and 
Wilfred Owen of Brookings Institu- 
tion among many others—men who 
see the close relationship between 
highways and cities. 
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9 This year’s big news on South Florida’s Gold 
ENCORE FOR ‘INCOR Coast is the amazing Americana. Architect THE AMERICANA 
Morris Lapidus, who designed the Fontainebleau in 1954 and Eden Roc in 1955, has Bal Harbour, Miami Beach 
endowed the Americana with a distinction all its own, by blending touches of decor LAURENCE A. TISCH, President 
from all the Americas. Matching brilliant design is the staunch, fire-safe concrete Owner: TISCH HOTELS, INC. 
construction, and newsworthy indeed is the Contractor’s performance in completing 
this far-from-simple design in record time. Architects & Designers: MORRIS LAPIDUS 
‘ “4 oad ao ; LEO KORNBLATH, Associate 
Miami Beach prohibits building December through March. So construction from New York-Miami Beach 
foundation to lobby floor of the 15-story, 475-room guest unit was completed Septem- 
ber through November. Resuming construction April 1, the Contractor went onto a Structural Engineers: 
high-speed ‘Incor’ schedule on the superstructure, to assure early-December opening. OBOLER & CLARKE, Miami Beach 
Forms filled with concrete one day, stripped and jumped the next . . . structure Pheetainitinie 
topped out July 15 . . . 14 stories and roof erected in as many weeks. Typical ‘Incor’* TAYLOR CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Miami 
results: 50 to 60% saving on forms . . . faster completion, less job overhead . . . earlier 
rentals . . . quality concrete, with high ultimate strength matching high-early per- Ready-Mix ‘Incor’ Concrete 
formance. Duplicating similar record on Fontainebleau and Eden Roc. . . another MAULE INDUSTRIES, INC., Miami 
encore for ‘Incor.’ *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LONE STAR CEMENT 
CORPORATION 


Offices: ABILENE, TEX. + ALBANY, N.Y. + BETHLEHEM, PA. 

BIRMINGHAM «+ BOSTON + CHICAGO +. DALLAS + HOUSTON 

INDIANAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY, MO. + WEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK 
NORFOLK + RICHMOND + WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LONE STAR CEMENT, WITH ITS SUBSIDIARIES, IS ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
CEMENT PRODUCERS: 18 MODERN MILLS, 38,200,000 BARRELS ANNUAL CAPACITY 








LONE STAR CEMENTS COVER 
THE ENTIRE CONSTRUCTION FIELD 
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"In the colossal change that has swept America since the 
_ war, many builders, farmers, real estate operators and 
' just plain speculators have happily discovered what 
' John Stuart Mill once referred to as the “unearned 
increment” of land. The trick has taken no great doing. 
For, as town after town succumbed to the subdivider’s 
plat and the landshaping of commerce and industry in 
| the great suburban shift of this era, the cost of land for 
__ building around the great cities moved steadily skyward, 
far exceeding the rise in the general price level. A spiral 
barely discernible in 1947 has twisted upward into one 
of the greatest of all urban land price rises. In ten 
years, change, which is the seed of everything in real 
estate, has produced a land boom of truly awesome 
proportions, one which can be compared with only four 
others in history, which already has outstripped its 
_ predecessors in terms of impact and staying power, and 
' . which, as we will see later, differs markedly from all 
previous land booms. 

Americans have always os addicted to the fables of 
real estate—to the tall tales of fortunes spun in club 
cars, in corporate dining rooms, in barbers’ chairs—and 
this boom, like its predecessors, has been far deeper in 
folklore than in fact. For this, the nature of the real 
estate business itself is as responsible as anything. 
Urban property is a complex and nonstandardized 
thing, bought and sold, not in a homogeneous market, 


| The suburb, creator and keeper of the 
' boom, has entrapped the farm; devoured 
© its acreage, but has left as recompense a 
| fecord of land profits seldom equalled. 
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History has seen the like of it, but never the match 

of it—this fabulous, and strangely different, 

build-up of land prices since the war. Beginning this month, 
a new series—Part I on the suburbs, Part II on 

the city core, and Part III on retirement and recreation land— 
which will probe the structure of the boom, the forces 

that made it, and its impact on the look of America 


‘Land: a new kind of boom 


by FRANK FOGARTY 


but in a collection of submarkets only vaguely related to 
one another. Even within these markets, there is only 
the scantiest reliable information on bid offers and sale 
prices. Thus myth and fact become inextricably mixed, 
and the result, it has been said cynically, is that real 
estate is perhaps the only market where the successful 
guesser can rely on one constant—the ignorance of the 
rest of the world. 

In this article, and two that will follow, Forum, on the 
basis of extensive reporting in 15 cities, will attempt to 
sift fact from myth in this fifth, and still largely undoc- 
umented, land boom in US history. Because suburbia 
has been the crucible of the boom, this first article will 
deal with it. In succeeding issues, FORUM will show 
what has happened to land in the city core, and finally 
in the retirement and recreation centers that this age 
of plenty has bred and nurtured. 


The big picture 


The over-all proportions are Paul Bunyan’s. Between 
1947 and 1956, something like 5.7 million acres were 
bulldozed out of US farmland* and brought, in the 
main, into urban area (about 1% of the nation’s total 
1.9 billion acres in 1950). Postwar housing alone has. 
consumed more than 250,000 open acres annually, based 
on one-quarter-acre per unit, including streets, for the 
more than 1 million new houses a year averaged since 
1947. The size of the bite taken by commercial and 
industrial building can’t even be guessed at. But a clue 


* Based on an “average” of 288 acres converted per 1,000 of population in- 
crease in selected standard metropolitan areas. Formula by Donald J. Bogue of 
the University of Chicago’s Population Research and Training Center. 
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The great booms of US land 
prices (here charted symbolically) 
have all been tied to eras of na- 
tional growth and all, so far, have 
ended in magnificent bust. 


to its magnitude shows in the fact that at least 225 
organized industrial districts (average size: 500 acres) 
have opened since the war, while some 2,000 new shop- 
ping centers, scaling in size from vast regional marts to 
neighborhood nests of three or four stores, have prob- 
ably carved away another 10,000 acres. 

The forces behind all this are by now too well known 
to require more than recapitulation. First, there was 
the pent-up demand created by a long war, preceded by 
a longer depression, in which building lagged year after 
year behind even simple replacement. Then,-in the eco- 
nomic breakthrough seemingly provided only by war, 
two forces arose of overwhelming significance to the 
urban land market: an explosive expansion of popula- 
tion, particularly in urban areas (which set the poten- 
tial magnitude of demand), and a tremendous rise in 
personal income and in capital formation (which made 
the demand effective). Finally, added to the mobility 
of money and population was the continuing and in- 
creasing mobility provided by the automobile, a factor 
of peculiar significance in metropolitan growth. 

Between 1940 and 1956, more than 82% of the total 
gain in US civilian population (32.7 million) was con- 
centrated in and around standard metropolitan areas. 
And this massive, concentrated increase took the form 
of a single phenomenon—suburbia—growing at a rate 
almost seven times that of the central city. 

Confronted by this phenomenon, in all its aspects, the 
price of land responded in classic tradition—first by 
rising, then rising some more, then rising again. By 
1955, the per-acre value of farm real estate, which in 
part reflects the prices paid for land converted to urban 
use, had climbed 44% over 1947. The average cost of 
improved sites for new houses mortgaged under FHA 
guarantee (one of the few indices to nonfarm land 
prices) came close to doubling in the same period. But 
even this, being an average, understates the rise in some 
of the nation’s key metropolitan centers. Around Los 
Angeles, for instance, prime-grade raw land in the San 
Fernando Valley is selling at prices five to six times 
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The canal era first sent prices soaring .... 








then came the railroads... 


those of ten years ago; for industrial acreage, top-grade 
locations are bringing $40,000 to $50,000 an acre, com- 
pared with $2,500 in 1947. Detroit’s fast-growing north- 
eastern fringe, which includes Macomb County, has 
seen residential raw land prices climb from $1,500 to 
$1,700 an acre a decade ago to $7,000 to $8,000 today. In 
Atlanta, the leapfrogging of urban growth into De Kalb 
County finds industry paying $20,000 an acre for sites 
that a few years ago would have brought $3,500. 

Lacking a statistical base—there is no national price 
index, not even a count of transactions or their dollar 
value—it is impossible to tell how much these tremen- 
dous gains have affected the over-all movement of urban 
land prices, or, indeed, how big, in terms of decimal 
points, the gains themselves are. Nevertheless, on the 
strength of its reporting, FoRUM believes that land prices 
outside the central city have risen far more than con- 
struction costs, that they have at least tripled within 
the last ten years (after correcting for dollar inflation), 
and that on this basis the postwar land boom must rank 
with the four great expansions of land prices in US 
history: the booms of the 1830’s and 1860’s associated 
with the opening of the West; the great immigrant- 
industrial boom of around 1890; and that of the still- 
lamented 1920’s, which marked the first wave into 
suburbia. 


The anatomy of the boom 


FoRUM bases its estimate of the new and greatest of 
all suburban land booms on reports from its correspon- 
dents over the country. They talked with realtors, 
builders, appraisers, mortgage bankers, planners and 
tax officials, real estate counselors and university experts 
on price movements of land, since 1947, in three use 
categories: residential, commercial and industrial.* In 
addition, they checked tax assessment rolls—an imper- 
fect measure of value, but a barometer of trends— 


* Where there is no use, or immediate prospect of use, land has little value end 
can still be bought at homesteading prices—at $3.50 to $9 an acre in Tennessee 
for instance; $5.50 in Maine; $12 in upstate New York. 
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the immigrant waves and industrial expansion .... 
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tracing price gyrations in typical parcels of land 
through the revenue stamps attached to deeds. Though 
nearly every area reported wide price variations, there 
was surprising unanimity about the extent to which all 
prices had changed and the amount of influence various 
types of use had exerted on the market. 

Residential demand for suburban land is responsible 
for far and away the biggest part of acreage conversion 
in every area. Columbus, Ohio, where veteran Planning 
Director Ernest Stork estimates that 80% to 90% of all 
development has been for residential purposes, shows 
these more-or-less typical figures: in ten years, a total 
of 8,400 acres were platted for subdivisions in Franklin 
County, against some 500 acres for commercial use 
(including about 260 for shopping centers), and another 
1,600 to 2,000 acres for industry. 

Though over-all residential land prices have at least 
tripled since 1947, the gain has been five- and sixfold 
in sections where utilities were already installed and 
where there was not a surplus of lots left over from the 
twenties. (Chicago and Cook County, for example, 
which had such a surplus, didn’t really work off the 
excess until about three years ago; since then, land that 
was selling in the $2,000-an-acre range has moved up to 
a $5,500 level.) In Los Angeles, where freeways have 
fed a suburban sprawl] that has turned the citrus groves 
and truck farms of Orange and Los Angeles Counties 
into a mélange of tract homes interspersed with shop- 
ping centers, lots today are selling at about the price 
that acres brought ten years ago. In 1947, a 12-acre 
citrus farm in the west San Fernando Valley sold at 
$1,000 an acre; a year later it was resold—again for 
agricultural purposes—for $1,100 an acre. By 1950, when 
an “investor” picked it up, the price had climbed to 
$1,500, and when he, in turn, sold to a builder in 1954, 
the markup was 100% to $3,000. Had he held on until 
today, the tag would have been $5,000 to $6,000. 

Dallas had its main development within the city until 
about 1950. But since 1953, with an improved highway 
system, 60% of its new development has been on the 
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fringe. In 18 months, the town of Richardson—now 15 


minutes from downtown Dallas by expressway—changed 
from an Old South cotton community of about 2,000 
people to a middle-class suburb of 8,000 or more. Land 
on the fringe, which could be bought for $400 to $500 
an acre in 1947, now brings $2,000 to $2,500. Outside 
Cleveland, where industrial growth has been a strong 
factor in placing residential developments, land is in 
strong demand at $1,800 to $2,500 an acre, four to five 
times its early postwar price level. Atlanta’s fanlike 
growth has sent some De Kalb County land prices up 
from $500 an acre to $3,500. A group of doctors and 
dentists who got upward of 90 acres at rock-bottom 
prices of $150 to $250 an acre in 1948, sold off some of 
it in 1951 to 1952 at $1,000, more of it in 1954 at $1,200 
and the remainder in 1955 at $1,500. 

Commercial building, compared with housing, has 
consumed only a fractional amount of suburban land— 
and a highly selective fraction at that. (There is an old 
saying in real estate that there are only three factors 
that count in considering commercial property—loca- 
tion, location, and location.) But though its influence 
on over-all land prices has, of consequence, been second- 
ary, commercial use has touched off some of the sharp- 
est, if spottiest, price rises of the decade. Generally, 
where housing has led, commercial development has 
followed, and in heavy-growth areas today a buyer may 
pay prices for prime business land that are nine ard 
ten times the market level of 1947. , 

Shortly after the war, for instance, a group of Kansas 
City merchants and bankers put together $250,000 to 
buy 280 acres of good business property in Johnson 
County, Kan. This winter, on the heels of record growth 
in the county (Johnson had more than half of all new 
housing in the metropolitan area through 1953), the 
same land is being sold at $375 a front ft., nine and 
one-half times the original front-ft. price. Just outside 
Denver’s city limits, 66 acres of land, bought by shop- 
ping-center developers for $10,000 an acre only two 
years ago, are now appraised at $40,000, and this 
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applies to the undeveloped part of the tract. One lot 
across the street from the center jumped in price from 
$8,000 to $26,000 in just 90 days. For desert land out- 
side Phoenix, builders of a motel-shopping center had 
to pay $3,500 an acre this fall, more than three times 
the going price three years ago, while along New Jer- 
sey’s store-jammed Route 4 at Paramus, frontage that 
was $100 a ft. in 1947 has leased and sold for $750 to 
$1,000 a ft. and, in one case, for $2,400. 

Some of these prices, admittedly, are drawn from the 
top of the scale and apply only to the most-sought-after 
locations (a few miles north of the Paramus shopping 
complex, for example, frontage can still be had for $300 
to $400 a ft.). Nevertheless from a wide sampling, it 


seems likely that the cost of most first- and second-grade 


commercial land in the suburbs has increased at least 
five or six times since 1947. And this takes into ac- 
count the existence of some sites in older, more devel- 
oped suburbs where there has been little or no upgrading 
of values. 

Industrial land prices outside the central city have 
climbed so far and so fast (from what, in many cases, 
was a next-to-nothing value base) that their percentage 
gains probably outstrip all other types of acreage. A 
Cleveland case is typical: when Ford Motor Co. nine 
years ago took a factory site on Brookpark Road be- 
yond the city’s southwest border, industrial land could 
be had for $875 to $900 an acre, and there was plenty 
of it for the taking. Today only a few acres are left, at 
prices of close to $12,000. 


Unquestionably, the great industrial postwar expan- 
sion has had an effect on all land values, but nowhere 
does the impact show more dramatically than on land 
that has been organized into industria! districts. Along 
Peachtree Industrial Boulevard, now the site of At- 
lanta’s Peachtree Industrial section, acreage has 
climbed from $3,500 an acre in 1947 to an average of 
$20,000 today. One site—a particularly good one—sold 
for $25,000 an acre last year. In 1946, when Realtor 
Alexander Summer carved his Teterboro Industrial 
Terminal out of the New Jersey Meadows, he paid 
$2,500 an acre for the land, spent another $2,000 to 
improve it, made his first sale a year and a half later at 


-cost—$4,500. In 1956, when the last two sites in the 


district were sold, the price was just a shade under 
$40,000 an acre. 

Even where land is still raw, the relative scarcity of 
good, close-in sites has often pushed prices up ten to 
twelve times. (For the last two years, the Society of 
Industrial Realtors in its annual surveys of prices has 
been reporting year-to-year changes of a minimum of 
10% and a high of 25% for raw sites.) Outside Skokie, 
Ill., land that was bought at $4,000 to $5,000 an acre in 
1947 and was later rezoned for industrial use is now 
bringing $1.25 a sq. ft., or roughly $50,000 an acre. In 
King County near Seattle, industrial land is up more 
than five times in price over five years ago, and one 


. 4Y%-acre site sold last fall for $175,000. For its con- 
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tribution, Columbus, Ohio can point to one 82-acre tract 
that sold for a total of $13,500 in 1946, sold again for 
$19,000 in 1948, and finally changed hands last year for 
$165,500. 


Use vs. speculation 
High as this suburban land boom has gone, it shows 


one remarkable sign of maturity and difference from 
its nearest relative in the twenties. So far, it is a boom 


tied much more closely to immediate land use than to © a Ee 


speculation. The boom of the twenties was different if 
only because it was a boom of Tom, Dick and Harry, all 
of whom believed in the gospel of land’s propensity for 
never ending rises in value, and who took as their 
prophet George or Ralph or the nearest, most vigorous 
subdivider-promoter. With 10% down and ten years to 
worry about the balance, almost anyone could “invest 
in the future” by buying lots, and thousands of people, 
white- and blue-collar workers alike, did. Suburban 
plots in Chicago were hawked all over the Midwest, 
while Detroit’s highly mobile promoters even maneu- 
vered as far south as Georgia. In one typical subdivi- 
sion more than 75% of the lots were sold to people who 
were not even residents of the county. 

If the question of use of these plots troubled some 
people, the vast majority was singularly undisturbed 
by the thought that America was acquiring a stagger- 
ing surplus of improved land. Anticipating use by as 
much as 30 years became a common, if unadvertised, 
policy of land developers, and the result was that in 
Chicago in 1928, 55% of all improved lots were vacant, 
while in Cook County outside the city, 69% were unbuilt 
upon. Detroit, which had a 70% increase in population 
between 1920 and 1930, welcomed its newcomers so 
warmly that it laid out 74 lots for every 100 of them, 
man, woman and child. One land economist calculated 
that to absorb all the open lots in Ocean County, N.J., 
at that time would have taken no less than 1,627 years 
at the rate of growth between 1910 and 1930. But 
absorption was hardly the point. The force that pro- 
duced the overproduction of lots in the twenties was not 
use at all—or at least forseeable use—but speculation 
in the hope of extraordinary profit. 

In the current boom, much of this has changed. To 
be sure, an afterglow of the twenties still lingers on in 
county deed vaults, particularly in the records of land 
dealt back and forth among builders over the past few 
years. But this is only a shadow of the speculation 
that used to be. Somehow this time—for the first time 
ever—the US has managed to mount itself a land boom 
in which use, rather than speculation, has been the 
dominant force, in which prices have shown a steady, 
not frenetic climb, and in which the developer’s habitual 
maltreatment of the land has been tempered, at least in 
part, by a degree of planning and concern for the 
future. How and why has it happened? 

For one thing, prosperity and population growth this 
time are stronger, steadier and more broadly based. 
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As fast as US population has climbed, US productivity 


has climbed even faster, paving the way for a steadily 
rising standard of living and creating new, and higher 
level, demand for shelter, office space, and factories 
{in 1956, for instance, despite all the catch-up housing 
production, dwelling units available for sale or rent were 
still only 2.8% of the total units of the nation). The 
ability of the consumer to spend—and the ability to 
borrow which he has acquired through the programs of 
the Veterans Administration and the Federal Housing 
Administration—has meant an immediate market of 
such proportions that land holders and developers have 
been able to satisfy their profit instinct without resort- 
ing to speculation in anticipation of blue-sky demand, 
as they did in the twenties. The second factor is the 
almost complete domination of the land market by the 
builder-developer, who came to the fore in the mass- 
production revolution in housing that began with the 


National Housing Act of 1934. Though lot developers are 


reappearing as the housing market turns more to custom 
output, the overwhelming proportion of subdivided land 
has been developed by builders. This by no means elimi- 
nates speculation—FORUM’s reporting shows that there 
has been a sizable amount of back-and-forth selling of 
raw land among builders—but it restricts the field and 
screens out many of the nickel-and-dime plungers who 
helped so mightily to pile up the subdivided surplus of 
the twenties. 

Finally, and perhaps most important in limiting both 
long- and short-term speculation, there is the vast 
improvement in lending practices. Appraisal policies 
of the FHA and Veterans Administration, for all their 
shortcomings, have made it a great deal more difficult 
to take account of speculative values for loan purposes 


Buyer’s guide to suburban land 


ATLANTA: Sharp price jumps 
in all categories. Increases 


against $4,000 to $4,500 three 
years ago. Acreage’ farther 


(so much so, in fact, that builders bitterly complain 
today that government-approved lot allowances are 
totally unrealistic). Further, the sort of shoestring 
financing that enabled thousands to enter the land mar- 
ket in the twenties is gone, at least in the sense of it 
being a distinctive feature of the market. Options on 
land are still traded, but in actual sales, the once- 
common land mortgage has lost its institutional blessing 
and survives primarily now only where a land owner is 
eager enough for a sale to take back a mortgage him- 
self. The great majority of land transactions for build- 
ing have been financed by commercial loans, so-called 
builders terms, which usually involve an equity of no 
less than 29%. 

These inhibiting forces not only have taken some of 
the skyrocketing out of land prices, they also are largely 
responsible for whatever restraint there has been in 
development practices. Though this boom has heaped 
nonsense and crudities on the landscape with a thorough- 
ness that will take years, if ever, to eradicate, it has 
been nothing compared to the twenties. The narrow 
25’ to 35’ lots that left a legacy of vacant land that may 
never be usable (at one time Detroit had enough 20’ x | 
100’ business lots laid out to stretch all the way to 
Chicago and half way back again) ; the street patterns 
that meshed with nothing; the utilities that were left 
unpaid for by developers—these excesses at least have 
not been repeated. Land development even at its septic- 
tank best, still leaves a great deal to be desired from 
the planning point of view and from an economic stand- 
point, too, for the highest efficiency, and thus value, 
comes when there is a perfect balance between different 
types of land use. But the combination of federally 
imposed standards, a more enlightened attitude by 
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to about 20%. Land rezoned 
from residential to commercial 


1947 to $2,000 to $3,000). One 
large residential parcel, 127 








average 400%, with some land 


in far-out areas up as much — 


as 900% since 1947. Residen- 
tial acreage selling at $1,500 
to $2,000, raw, occasionally 
$2,500; site-to-finished value 
ratios quoted at 15% to 18%, 
compared with 8% to 10% at 
war’s end. Shopping center 
land brings $10,000 an acre in 
top locations (against $1,300 
three years ago), smaller high- 
way sites $11,500 or better, 
some corners $45,000. Select 
industrial tracts, still raw, up 
from $500 an acre to $15,000, 
in some cases. 


BOSTON: Price rise mainly in 
last five years; near-in land 
now scarce, much residential 
zoning at one-acre minimums. 


Half-acre plots in choice loca-. 


tions bring $7,500 to $8,000, 


out, now $4,500 to $6,500 raw, 
was $2,500 to $3,000 in 1953. 
Biggest jump shows in large 
estates, subdivided, selling in 
1947 for maximum $750 an 
acre, today $4,500 to $6,500. 


CHICAGO: Good residential, 
industrial land tight through- 
out Cook County. Industrial 
land about highest in nation, 
reaching $50,000 an acre in 
prime locations. West of Chi- 
cago, 75¢ to $1 per sq. ft. is 
being quoted for sites that sold 
in some cases at $1,000 per 
acre before rezoning. Top raw 
residential acreage now $3,000 
in large parcels, smaller tracts 
as high as $6,000, with recent 
ceiling $9,300 near city. Far- 
fringe acreage now $500, all 
farmland generally triple 1947. 
Site-value ratio up from 10% 
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shows jumps from $3,000 an 
acre to $10,000. 


CLEVELAND: Industrial ex- 
pansion has led way in upgrad- 
ing all land values. Biggest rise 
is in factory acreage; top sites, 
with utilities, bring $10,000 to 
$12,000 an acre, compared with 
average open-land prices of 
$1,000 an acre ten years ago. 
Land rezoned for shopping 
centers is up ten times from 


-$500-an-acre level of 1947, 


while subdivision land, at about 
$2,000 an acre, shows four-fold 
jump (site to total value ratio: 
now about 15%). Top prices 
not rising this year. 


COLUMBUS: Land prices up 
200% to 300% on average, but 
some jumps of 1,000% on raw 
acreage (from $200 to $300 in 


acres, sold $150 per acre, 1949; 
$1,100, 1955; $1,500 last year. 
Ratio land to total price now 
20% on average. Commercial 
acreage up five to ten times, 
to a top of $1,000 a front ft. 
Industrial land running $2,000 
to $5,000 an acre, up from 
postwar $150 to $300. 


DALLAS: Raw acreage for 
subdivisions now selling $2,000 
to $2,500 an acre, four to five 
times level of 1947, but still 
within 15% of total finished 
value. Last three years have 
seen suburbs take two-thirds 
of all area growth. Boom 
closely tied to use; relatively 
little speculation apparent so 
far, Rate of development 
leveled off in 1956, with cur- 
rent water shortage strong 
factor in slowdown. 














Home to many IBM technicians is still 
The Laboratory at Endicott, N.Y. (below), 
a sampler of earlier corporate tastes that 
ranged from middle Williamsburg to late 
Newton High, garnished with symbolic 
statuary and inscribed with the motto 
heard around the world. At right is the 
new product development laboratory at 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., designed by Architect 
Eliot Noyes & Associates. 








IBM’s new corporate face 


Sparked by a battery of top architects and designers, 
a giant corporation begins to reveal a whole new public 
personality—in its products and promotion and in 
dozens of bright new buildings across the country 





Olid trademark; still in use, has largely 
given way to new logotype developed by 
Graphic Artist Paul Rand. 
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Like other big US corporations, In- 
ternational Business Machines is 
careful how it acts in public. During 
the past year it has become more 
and more conscious of how it looks, 
too. Evidence is beginning to appear 
in many different ways: in a grow- 
ing number of smart new IBM fac- 
tories, training schools, laboratories 
and showrooms, in brightly colored 
electric typewriters coming off the 
assembly line, in boldly lettered 
packaging, trade-marks and displays 
—all part of a gradual, unpublicized 
program to make the company’s ap- 
pearance as advanced as the nature 
of its electronic machines and its 
ideas of business and cultural lead- 
ership. 

For IBM atime of growth and 
reorganization has meant @ chance 
to do some face-lifting. Business is 
good, and IBM is well launched on a 
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multi-million dollar expansion that 
reaches from the old plants at Endi- 
cott and Poughkeepsie, N.Y. to the 
blossoming markets of the West and 
Southwest. Strikingly, almost every 
one of these new buildings is dif- 
ferent from the last, yet each re- 
flects an unusual awareness of good 
design, of employees’ welfare and of 
the community into which it has 
moved. IBM, which like so many 
other companies once imposed 
“themes” on all its buildings, is now 
gaining better and more forward- 
looking architecture by picking a 
variety of good architects and giv- 
ing them a free hand, within reason- 
able cost and program limits, to de- 
velop fresh ideas. The first results 
are kindling excitement in all eche- 
lons of the company, particularly 
in the industrial design, display 
and promotion departments, where 





everything from  letterheads to 
future machines is getting a rethink- 
ing with outside help from top de- 
signer-critics (see p. 114). 

In its new cver-all approach to 
design, IBM is on the same track as 
Italy’s Olivetti company, whose 
handsome business machines, fac- 
tories, employee facilities, advertis- 
ing and display work have set the 
most consistently high design stand- 
ards of any corporation here or 
abroad. Olivetti’s present face is the 
result of ideas first put forth 16 or 
17 years ago by a family of man- 
agers uniquely sympathetic to hu- 
manism and the arts. IBM has these 
sympathies too, developed over the 
42-year reign of the late Thomas J. 
Watson Sr. At Tom Jr.’s instigation 
and under his guidance as president, 
they are now being brought up to 
date. 
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As IBM gets into high gear on its 
varied building program, certain 
features are reappearing from one 
building tothe next. The “garden” 
aspect of most of the new plants is 
seen opposite. In addition, all of 
IBM’s new buildings, including 
shops and assembly lines, are air 
conditioned (with a minimum of 
25% outdoor air introduced into the 
system) and the older plants are 
gradually being converted. Light 
levels are above 50 foot-candles, and 
ceilings are acoustically treated. 
Parking outside has been gradually 
increased from one car space per 1.8 
employees to one for 1.4 in the new- 
er plants. 

Pleasant colors and patterns are 
becoming a part of new designs, too. 
At the new 190-acre IBM “campus” 
at San Jose, Calif., for instance, 
Architect John Bolles, Landscape 
Architect Douglas Baylis and Sculp- 
tor Robert Howard are bringing the 
buildings to life with planting, pools, 
bridges, sculpture and whole walls 
of multicolored tiles (right). 

How does IBM pick its architects? 
Setting well-rounded goals, the 
young mechanical engineer who set 
up IBM’s planning and construction 
department less than two years ago, 
lists some of the criteria: 1) crea- 
tive ability, including a sense of how 
to project to the public an impres- 
sion favorable to IBM; 2) cost con- 
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Parent factory in Endicott (1929) 
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Typical factory at Kingston, N.Y., com. 
pleted last year, was the last to follow the 
stiff, monumental style of earlier plants in — 
Poughkeepsie and Toronto. IBM’s new ap. 
proach is producing freer, handsomer de 
signs, like that of the new electric type ~ 
writer administration building by Archi. ~ 
tects Fordyce & Hamby, now underway in _ 
Lexington, Ky. (below). 

































IBM’s new plants: 
big, well groomed and 
community conscious 








Proposed plant in Rochester, Minn., by 
Eero Saarinen & Associates, places faco™ 
tory, engineering, administration id 
school buildings in a pattern of gardens, 
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West Coast campus, designed by Archi- 
tect John Bolles, will be finished late this 
year in San Jose, Calif. At lower left in 
model photo (below) is advanced research 
building, set apart and built around gar- 
dens for indoor-outdoor Thinking. Next to 
it is a school with classrooms for staff and 


MOULIN STUDIOS 


f.5 


customers, laboratories in four wings sep- 
arated by gardens. To the left is the lounge 
and cafeteria serving 6,000, to the right 
the administration building. All face a 
central plaza spruced up with reflecting 
pools, footbridge and sculpture. At right 
are three H-shaped product engineering 


buildings, each with its own garden courts 
(sketch above) and long, low factory be- 
hind, where IBM will produce the new 
RAMAC brain and 604, 605, 607 com- 
puters now made in Poughkeepsie. Same 
tilt-up concrete panel system is being used 
by Bolles in IBM plant for Sherman, Tex. 
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Old school at Endicott, in early “mod- 
erne” garb, will get a new wing three 
times its size. Design is also under way 
for an art and science museum by Har- 
rison & Abramowitz. 
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New school for Poughkeepsie will group = 
classrooms and labs for 1,200 around f 
scaped court. Fieldstone walls are 
back behind columns cevered in stair 


IBM backs up its plants steel. Balconies flush with glazed bri 


above allow a breath of fresh air ora © 


with bright new schools smoke between classes. Architects: Eliot ~ ‘ 
Noyes & Associates. a 
and laboratories 





sciousness, although the building Research center at Yorktown Height, 
department shoulders the main re- N.Y. has been site-planned by Eero Saar- 
sponsibility for this; 3) familiarity nen as an interesting complex of buildings 
with local architectural and building and courts that can expand outward from | 
practices; 4) experience in buildings center group. 
of the type under consideration; 5) 
the depth of experienced personnel 
necessary to produce work quickly 
and to supervise the job; 6) the staff 
to handle engineering as well as 
architectural design; 7) reputation 
based on comments of previous 
clients. 
Before the architect is picked, 
members of the planning section 
make incognito visits to possible 
sites armed with a lengthy checklist, 
compile information on everything 
from the community’s labor supply, 
utilities and taxes to its attitudes 
toward industry. IBM, realizing the 
drawbacks of a company town, at- 
tempts to tailor the staging and 
eventual size of the plant to the local 
situation, tries to soften its impact 
by working closely from the begin- 
ning with local officials, business and 
school leaders so that town and com- 
pany can grow comfortably to- 
gether. 
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Reception lounge of Poughkeepsie lab 


One-third less steel, and shallower floor 
depths, are made possible by anchoring 
floor slabs to beams with shear connectors 
(seen, right, as “spikes”) stud-welded to 
top flanges to give composite action. Engi- 
heers: Seelye, Stevenson, Value & Knecht. 
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pHoros: (nicut & asove) : © EzRa STOLLER 


(BELOW) : COURTESY NELSON STUD WELDING DIV., 
GRECORY INDUSTRIES, INC. 





New laboratory for product development 
at Poughkeepsie (shown also in frontis- 
piece) has porcelain enameled steel curtain 
walls in two shades of gray in aluminum 


frame, glass bridge connecting wings. 


Drafting rooms at Poughkeepsie have 
ample light and landscaped view through 
broad ceiling-high windows. 























Olid branch office in Hartford, Conn., 
which once rivaled the proudest of fire- 
tea houses, will bow out to a new and more 
. contemporary design now on the boards. 




































IBM’s new offices 
and showrooms are 
modern salesmen 


Somehow the big gray card punches 
and computers didn’t look quite 
right in the dark, ornate old show- 
room of IBM’s “World Headquar- 
ters” on Madison Ave. Architect 
Eliot Noyes was called in to design 
the space as a bright, comfortable 
reception room, which also makes an 
appropriate backdrop for the elec- 
tric typewriters he had designed 
earlier (photo opposite). 

But the fabulous computers, hand- 
somely styled as some of them are, 
still don’t look so fabulous as they 
might, and IBM and Noyes are now 
working on that problem, too. One 
objective is to show more of what 
actually happens inside. Brought in 
and backed up by Tom Watson Jr. as 
IBM’s new consultant director of de- 
sign, Noyes has in turn called in 
names like Charles Eames, George 
Nelson and Marcel Breuer to work 
with IBM’s own industrial design 
departments and would like to bring 
in prominent sculptors and engi- 
neers to round out a critics’ panel. 
At Noyes’s instigation, Paul Rand, 
one of the top graphics men in the 
US, has been spending almost half 
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New branch offices among IBM’s 188 
around the country show machines and 
special displays through broad glass fronts. 
Above, top to bottom: Santa Monica, Calif. 
(Milton L. Anderson, architect); River 
Forest, Ill. (Theodore & Camburras, ar- 
chitects); Springfield, Mass. (Ernest F. 
Carlson, architect, engineer). 
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New York showroom by Eliot Noyes, q 
IBM’s design consultant, shows off red 
and yellow electric typewriters he designed — 
earlier (they. also come in green, blue, ~ 
standard gray). Logotype on wall has” 
since been slightly changed for better = 
adaptation to packaging and promotion = 
(See p. 114). 







Old head office 
on New York’s Fifth Ave. 
(1925). 


STULIO BLUE PRINT 


New head office for IBM’s international New Los Angeles headquarters by 
wing, World Trade Corp., is rising opposite Pereira & Luckman will house 600 IBM 
the United Nations in New York. Archi- employees, 600 others behind grid of sun- 


tects: Harrison & Abramowitz. 


shades, on Wilshire Boulevard. 
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Old machines evolved from curve-legged 
design, through chrome-trimmed office fur- 
niture. New machines like the RAMAC 
(bottom) are panelized, squared off and 
accented with slimmer lines, new lettering. 








Display of equipment at trade show in 
New York’s Coliseum featured new letter- 
ing, latticed canopy holding splotlights in 
shape of a hyperbolic paraboloid. 
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IBM’s new look 
spreads to products, 
packaging, promotion 


his time with IBM for nearly a year 
on its new logotype (right) and on 
letterheads, booklets, name plates, 
carton designs and packaging for 
typewriters and ribbons. Delighted 
by the new atmosphere, Peter Sicks, 
head of IBM’s display design sec- 
tion, has turned out striking ex- 
exhibits for business shows at New 
York’s Coliseum and Chicago’s Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry and 
has transformed IBM’s traditional 
Christmas windows from American- 
as-apple-pie tableaux to abstract 
starbursts and religious pageantry 
of deeper impact. Gordon Smith, 
who coordinates the whole visual 
program as IBM’s director of com- 
munications, is beginning to com- 
mission artists like Feliks Topolski 
and photographers like Ezra Stoller 
to walk through the company’s 
plants and research labs recording 
whatever strikes their fancy. The 
results are kept as a backlog of 
visual material for display and pub- 
lication. Noyes is leaving Museum 
of Modern Art books lying around 
on reception tables where IBM staf- 
fers and visitors can’t miss them, 
and is starting to arrange shows 
with names like “Structure and 
Shape in Modern Enginering” for 
lobbies and employee lounges. Some- 
day IBM’s famed traveling collec- 
tions may be joined by a new one 
representing the best in modern art. 


New trademark can be used as a pattern 
on packaging, booklets, matchbooks, cur- 
tains, as on typewriter supplies below. 
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PETER GUERRERO 


A NEW PATINA ON PARK AVENUE 


Reflecting the same forward approach to archi- 
tecture shown by companies like IBM (preceding 
pages), the new Seagram’s building now nearing 
completion across from Lever House on New 
York’s Park Ave. is beautiful even in construc- 
tion. Gray glass in a bronze setting looks subtly 
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lustrous, seems at home and weathered both at 
once. Whether and how a green patina will de- 
velop is yet to be seen. This is the first time 
bronze has been used to sheathe a building. 
Architects: Mies van der Rohe and Philip John- 
son, in association with Kahn & Jacobs. 
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The money pinch 


It hasn’t hurt the big builder as much as the housebuilder, 
but the pressure is on. 


There is still plenty of money for good customers with sound projects 








How hard has “tight money” hit big 
building? 

Last month ForuM put this question 
to 400 industry leaders coast to coast— 
with mixed results. 

From city to city, some builders and 
architects report that they feel no ef- 
fect of the mortgage drought. But in 
the same ‘cities others reply: “It’s 
murder”’—and then cite projects from 
$100,000 to $20 million, from churches 
to shopping centers, from industrial 
plants to office buildings (in Denver a 
$270,000 mortuary) that have been de- 
layed or abandoned for lack of financ- 
ing. 

Though some have escaped the con- 
sequences, construction definitely has 
been hit by the rising cost of financing, 
or the lack of sufficient funds to ac- 
commodate every project that every 
owner or promoter would like to build 
right now. But no one keeps records of 
unmade loans. There is no established 
benchmark of “normal” mortgage vol- 
ume to measure the exact degree of 
drought or flood stage. 


The problem’s source 


Money is the source of all building. 
And usually most of it is borrowed 
money, or mortgage financing. Despite 
an overrated reputation for being mys- 
terious and complicated, “mortgage 
financing” is a simple subject. In es- 
sence, mortgage credit is merely 
another commodity, and the first rule 
that governs it is the law of supply 
and demand. Interest and amortization 
rates are simply the price of this 
credit, and they fluctuate mainly in re- 
lation to demand, secondarily in rela- 
tion to the degree of risk the lenders 
may feel they are taking. 

Construction borrowing is usually 
limited only by the owner’s or builder’s 
capacity for repaying, with the new 
structure pledged as security for the 
loan. But sometimes, as at present, the 
borrower’s capacity to borrow may also 
be limited by the lender’s capacity to 
lend. 

For more than a year now, construc- 


tion—and almost every other type of 
business—has been booming. Building 
and business expansion plans have sent 
demands for mortgage, and business, 
credit beyond the normal supply of 
credit. To minimize the risk of an ip- 
flationary bidding up of prices, the goy- 
ernment’s monetary policies have aimed 
at preventing excessive credit expan- 
sion (but not at reducing credit). 

Result: there has not been enough 
credit to go around—in the volume or 
at the price all would-be borrowers 
would like to pay. In toto, however, 
mortgage and other borrowing actually 
has been higher than ever. But with 
demand exceeding supply, it has been 
spread around differently; not every- 
one can now get all he wants exactly 
when he wants it. 


The spreading process 


It is axiomatic that architects regard 
stock plans as impractical, if not also 
sacrilegious. Yet architects, and most 
others in construction, never seem to 
realize that mortgage lenders are like 
that too. They have no “stock plans” 
for mortgage loans. Each must be 
negotiated separately. 

In this negotiating process, when de- 
mand outruns supply, lenders are like 
a hostess with extra guests, and not 
enough roast to go around. At such 
a dinner, rich old Aunt Agatha, or local 
social arbiter Mrs. Steelbeam may get 
a thick, juicy serving. A poorer relation 
will get a thinner slice. When this 
happens in the mortgage field, it is said 
that “lenders are being more selective.” 
That is the case today. 

Some of Boston’s Yankee bankers 
insist their “selectivity” is not a result 
of “tight money,” but only a return to 
“normal” lending practices because the 
exceptional postwar need for plant ex- 
pansion and other deferred construction 
has now been met. Says one: “The ab- 
normal loan is out. The normal loan is 
easy to get.” Another, when asked what 
causes the sponsor to delay or abandon 
a project, says: “The straw that is 
breaking the camel’s back is the lack of 
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equity on the part of the borrower.” 

(Some publicly recorded second mort- 
gages in New York, however, offer 
their own mute testimony to the cost 
of money: a number of these, to cor- 
porations—not covered by the state’s 
usury laws—were being made at inter- 
est rates as high as 18 and 20%.) 


The effects 


Many well-known names show among 
those who still declare “tight money 
has had no effect on us.” Examples: 


>“I know of no sound projects in the 
Chicago area that have been impeded 
by lack of credit. I know some unsound 
projects which have been aided by 
excessive credit.””— Former NAREB 
President Morgan L. Fitch, Chicago. 


>“I know of no sound project that has 
been abandoned. We have several major 
developments ready to go. We are con- 
fident they will be completed in spite 
of credit difficulties.”—Joseph W. Lund, 
Boston, another former NAREB chief. 


>“I haven’t even thought of tight 
money. It has not affected any of the 
things we’re doing.” Architect Donn 
Emmons, of Wurster, Bernardi & 
Emmons, San Francisco. 


>“We have all the work we can handle. 
It has not touched us. We can’t see 
that it will in the future, either. The 
number of our contracts is up and we 
are able to go ahead on every one of 
them.” Barrett Construction Co., San 
Francisco. 


>“Tight money hasn’t affected anyone 
we're connected with. We have some 
pretty good customers. They know 
where they’re going and where the 
Money is coming from by the time 
they get to us. In fact, the only ones 
I've heard holler are a couple of fel- 
lows from banks who can’t make loans. 
After all, these increases in the inter- 
est rate are not as costly as wage 
increases have been.”—An officer of 
Naess & Murphy, Chicago architects. 


But louder and more numerous are 
those who cry, “It’s murder.” (For ob- 
vious reasons not all of these are 
willing to be identified by name or by 
association with specific ventures that, 
temporarily, at least, have to be chalked 
up as “duds’’): 


>“In this business you go from crisis 
to crisis these days because of tight 
money.”” So spoke a Midwestern builder 
who had a $1.5 million office structure 
nearly completed, but is losing both his 
temporary and permanent financing 
commitments because of strike and 
Weather delays. An insurance company 
has refused to extend his 5% perma- 
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nent mortgage commitment for three 
months beyond Feb. 15 because it can 
now get 6%, he reported. At the same 
time the bank providing temporary 
financing is refusing to advance any 
more funds after then unless the per- 
manent commitment is extended. 


>In Atlanta, Builder Ben J. Massell 
recently completed his $3.5 million 
Peachtree-Baker building. On the same 
block he was planning a $5 million 
hotel and an addition to the first build- 
ing. Cost difficulties had just been 
ironed out when the money squeeze be- 
came acute. “That does it,” said Mas- 
sell, indefinitely canceling the new work, 
and leasing existing stores on the prop- 
erty for another three years. 


> “Anything that is the least bit specu- 
lative is being delayed by tight money,” 
reported J. W. Batson, of Batson Con- 
struction Co., Dallas. Offhand, he said, 
he knew of four shopping centers for 
a total of about $12 million that have 
been put under wraps until money 
eases. (In this same city, however, 
Architect Mark Lemmon said he knew 
specifically of only one postponed pro- 
ject—a $1 million church—deferred be- 
cause the “loan was too costly.”) 


> Said Robert Murch, of St. Louis’ big 
Murch-Jarvis Construction Co.: “The 
small businesses are the ones most 
drastically hit. A local company would 
have trouble today getting someone to 
build a $100,000 plant on a 20-year 
lease deal. No one wants to put up 
$100,000 for a small outfit any more. 
They are taking the preferred risks, 
the big fellows with Triple-A national 
credit ratings.” His company has 
erected 28 truck terminals in the St. 
Louis area since World War II, and it 
would be at work on three more right 
now for about $300,000 each, except 
for financing difficulty. 

As viewed by Chicago’s Richard Nel- 
son, president of the Real Estate 
Research Corp., it is the speculative 
shopping center, motel and commercial 
building “promoter” rather than the 
owner-occupant builder-client who has 
been affected most by tight money. “It 
is the old-time real estate promoter of 
the twenties, who Fas staged a come- 
back in the last few years, and now 
finds it difficult to obtain financing,” 
said Nelson. 

Three large leaseback projects that 
were canceled when lusty demand 
boosted money rates all along the line 
suggested that clients might be _rebell- 
ing more over relative increases than 
over absolute charges. New York Real- 
tor J. C. Cushman Jr., of Cushman & 
Wakefield, cited one prospective $8 


million job in the East that was 
knocked out when the rate went from 
4% to 4.5%, another $1.1 miilion pro- 
ject canceled when it went from 4.5% 
to 5.25%. Hoboken, N. J. Industrial 
Realtor Clinton B. Snyder cited a $2 
million project that was ready to go at 
4.75%, but was dropped when 5.5% 
was demanded. 


Cutbacks in New York 


New York City’s vast office and 
apartment construction program is not 
immune to money trouble. Even a cur- 
sory survey revealed many delayed or 
abandoned projects in this area: two 
office buildings for $35 million; eight 
apartments for $15 million; an in- 
dustrial building, $6.8 million; five 
shopping centers, $15 million; four 
churches, $2.25 million. 

Some New York builders and realtors 
also report that. temporary financing 
is “critical.” In one instance a $16 mil- 
lion office building with a firm com- 
mitment for permanent financing has 
not been able to proceed beyond founda- 
tion stages for lack of building money. 
In another, a builder who had a firm 
commitment from an insurance com- 
pany to take the permanent loan on a 
new post office (lease) building could 
not find building money. 


Long way around 


Some builders have given up the 
struggle (like the New Yorker who put 
away his plans for an office building 
when a savings bank offered to make 
the loan only if the owner would take 
off its hands a comparable volume of 
government bonds at par), but others 
resorted to ingenuity to overcome ad- 
versity. One of the most determined 
sold some of his existing New York 
buildings to get funds for a new struc- 
ture. But, as one observer quipped: 
“How long can you keep that up?” 

In a few instances projects have been 
trimmed in size or amenities to stay 
within the limits of available financing. 
A middle-income New York City co- 
operative needed about $250,000 addi- 
tional to cover higher costs. When the 
lender refused to increase the mort- 
gage, the sponsors switched from wood 
to asphalt tile floors, reduced the tile 
in bathrooms, boosted the prices on 
ranges and refrigerators it was sell- 
ing to apartment purchasers. Again, in 
Houston, Developer Alvin Moody, presi-— 
dent of Texas Title Co., planned a $2 
million shopping center. After bids had 
been taken, money got tighter. First 
the job was postponed; more recently, 
it was trimmed to $1 million. 

Builders’ compliments for FHA have 


continued on p. 286 
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a Who gets 
i what office? 


President has 518 sq. ft. pacing space, corner windows, couch 








One recent morning in Manhattan a 
man with desk space in a brokerage 
house, an option on an interesting 
business site in midtown Manhattan, 
and a strong scent on some mortgage 
money, made phone calls to some 
building specialists. First he called 
a famous firm of office and apart- 
ment house architects; he described 
and identified the street corner he 
had optioned, and asked: “How 
many square feet net in the envelope 
up to, say, 20 stories?” 

Then he called the head of a con- 
tracting firm and asked: “When can 
you get steel delivery for 20 stories?” 

And then he called a firm listed 
as interior planning specialists, and 
asked when they could give him a 
layout for a building. 

This is an exaggerated scene in the 
great drama of office architecture in 
New York today. It is described by 
way of introducing a relatively new 
performer whose part in the show is 
constantly growing, in the opinion of 
realty men—and office managers. 
This new star is a specialist (who 
may or may not be an architect) 
in the science of making interior 
office space work out logically, i.e., 
profitabiy. He usually has little 
care or control in designing the 
exterior face or structure of the 
building. In some cases this special- 
ist is called in before the architect; 
sometimes he is even called in by the 
architect. 

The layout expert has become par- 
ticularly powerful in the field of 
institutional, single-occupancy build- 
ings. For example, when a large oil 
Oil company offices are standard- company a year ago decided to put 
ined from AA through H. Minimum up a suburban administration build- 
is office pool (left) with 66 sq. ft. . ss . 
per person. Layout is by J. Gordon ing near a Midwest city they en- 
Carr for Socony Mobil in N.Y. gaged Michael Saphier & Associates 
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_ Anew breed of designing specialists is helping decide, 


and thereby influencing the shape of architecture 


from the inside out 


Inc. before they even picked a site. 
After a detailed space utilization 
analysis by their programming asso- 
ciates, the Saphier space planners 
(who describe their services neatly 
as “the design of units of space less 
than a building”) recommended a 
four-story building with a specific 
bay spacing. A suitable site was 
found, an architect engaged and the 
building is now going up. 

Few tenants renting large slices 
of new office buildings in New York 
do it without retaining their own in- 
terior planning consultant. Air-con- 
ditioned space, at $6 per sq. ft., is 
too expensive to waste. If the tenant 
is contracting for ten or 12 floors of 
a projected building on long-term 
lease before construction, his inte- 
rior expert may well swing some 
weight on the planned column spac- 
ing and fenestration. It is known 
(although not publicly admitted) 
that steel has sometimes been re- 
vised in the design stage at the be- 
hest of interior layout specialists on 
Manhattan. No interiors man wants 
credit for this kind of thing, of 


_course, because architects continue 


among his crucial future associates, 
and some architects still are wary of 
him. 

This architectural attitude.is dis- 
solving, however, for several good 
reasons. Although the specialty of 
designing office interiors may well 
have begun when somebody’s wife 
picked out drapes for his board room, 
it has since gone deep into the tech- 
nical process of business procedures. 
Also, some clients, who want the in- 
tricacy of complete office procedural 
replanning, may ask it from the ar- 
chitect, but will pay for it only if a 
Separate expert is called in. 
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As much as anything else, the proc- 
ess of designing efficient interiors 
calls for exhaustive programming 
and analysis of needs. There exist 
some organization charts, drawn up 
initially by architects or interior de- 
signers for purposes of space an- 
alysis and allocation, which still 
serve the organizations that ordered 
them as the best diagrams they have 
for explaining their operations. 
Further along, considerable diplo- 
macy is used in standardizing office 
types, and applying the program to 
influential individuals within the 
client company. Everyone wants a 
bigger office when a move is made; 
in truth and in economy, almost 
everyone today usually gets a smaller 
office. This is one of the less tech- 
nical reasons that so many full-size 
mock-ups are being made—not only. 
to study the realities of the space 
before it is built, but also to show 
suspicious executives that new tech- 
niques in furniture placement, stor- 
age and lighting can make up for 
the loss of a few square feet of wall- 
to-wall floor. 

The field of office designing spe- 
cialists includes a number of va- 
rieties: there are architectural firms 
like Kenneth Ripnen and J. Gordon 
Carr who specialize in interiors but 
also can build the walls around the 
offices, if called upon ; then there are 
the strictly interiors firms such as 
Maria Bergson and Eleanor LeMaire, 
who came into the business from 
the other end. Nationally, Raymond 
Loewy Corp. does an immense 
amount of all kinds of interior plan- 
ning. Designs for Business Inc. is 
another very large firm, especially in 
the office field. A third important 
group.are the furniture manufactur- 
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Fitting the bay spacing. 
Extracts from buildings de- 
signed by Kenneth Ripnen 
show (above) how office sizes 
can be condensed both laterally 
and in length and (below) how 
desks can be butted when space 
squeeze is essential. 

















































OFFICE LAYOUT 
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ers like Knoll and Shaw-Walker who 
maintain separate (and very differ- 
ently oriented) design groups to ex- 
ecute complete interiors. Actually 
the largest of these in volume prob- 
ably is the design wing of Shaw- 
Walker, the big office equipment 
manufacturers. R. K. Gad, who is 
director of this Office Planning Di- 
vision, is a figure of no small legend 
within the field. He is emphatic in 
his demand for organizational effi- 
ciency: “Don’t talk cost or esthetics 
with me,” he says, “talk efficiency. If 
I can do something to save 10% in 
efficiency, the company gets its build- 
ing free in ten years.” 

Gad diagrams three general types 
of space to be designed into any office 
building: 1) Large areas with and 
for continuity of work—paper as- 
sembly lines. 2) Compartmented 
areas for private offices. 3) Areas 
which “can jump either way and are 
cushions for overflow of either 
type.” 

No company can afford too much 
space, he says: “Too much space is 
a lot more expensive than too little 
space—not only in heat and light, 
but in payroll too.” 

The Knoll design unit, led by Mrs. 
Florence Knoll, is famous as a mem- 
ber of teams clearly captained by 





architects. Examples: the interiors 
of the Alcoa building in Pittsburgh 
by Architects Harrison & Abramo- 
vitz; interiors in the Connecticut 
General Insurance Co. building by 
Architects Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill, now under construction. 

An example of J. Gordon Carr’s 
approach to the many layered execu- 
tive organization of a large corpora- 
tion is shown on p. 118, in photo- 
graphs of various echelon offices. 
Carr has executed some of the larg- 
est recent interiors in New York; 
currently he is designing the interior 
layout of Seagram’s offices in its new 
headquarters (p. 115). About as 
close to generalization as this inte- 
riors expert will come is that he likes 
to operate in a structural context of 
9’ or 18’ bays. 

Kenneth Ripnen categorizes office 
space into four general levels, with 
differing per-person space require- 
ments, based on conventional 20’ x 
20’ as the average structural bay. 
Categories run from the “A” type 
executive office at 400 sq. ft. to the 
clerk in an office pool at 65 sq. ft. 

But standards continue to vary 
job by job, just as do sites and com- 
pany situations. Office planning, the 
experts say, is an extension in depth 
of architecture into auditing. 





Mock-up. This is not a work- 
ing office, but a three-dimen- 
sional exercise in space by the 
Knoll Planning Unit, which 
does this frequently to get the 
interior design process up off 
the drafting board. 
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HEDRICH -BLESSING 


Glass. partitioning, with 
curtains on one or both sides, is 
used to enlarge small offices 
visually, and to borrow day- 
light from exterior offices for 
interior spaces. This is part of 
Interior Designer Maria Berg- 
son’s own suite. 


J, ALEX LANGLEY 


Long narrow office can jump 
echelons easily. With one desk, 
this space is suitable for rank- 
ing executive, with two desks 
for secretarial bank. Interior is 
by Designs for Business, Inc. 
for Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. 








Uncomplicated but richly fur- 
nished space in this office is 
used to maximum effect by 
a top executive in Herbert 
Charles & Co., N.Y. real estate 
firm. Designers: Michael Saph- 
ier Associates. 
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Banking in civics 


y 


;  Detroit’s biggest commercial bank 
sparks the investment of private money 
‘in downtown renewal by linking 

its building to the new civic center 


| The National Bank of Detroit is the 


eleventh ranking US bank. Its roster 
of directors reads like a bluebook of 


" Detroit industry. Its influence can 
_ be read in the statement of Detroit’s 
| businesslike Mayor Albert E. Cobo 
_ that the bank’s decision to put up a 
» $15 million headquarters is likely to 
_ spark badly needed private invest- 


“ment downtown—perhaps as much 


"as $185 million worth. In line with 
' a bank’s normal concern for general 
community health, the officers and 
' directors, led by President Charles 
_ T. Fisher Jr., are consequently mul- 


tiplying the effect of the bank’s in- 


‘ vestment. 


But the multiplication was actually 


' begun by the city. The bank build- 


ing is being built at the portal to 


_ Detroit’s new civic center, and—let 
_ there be no mistake about it—the 
| Civic center was conceived by the 


city as a “pump priming” device for 
renewing downtown Detroit. 
What the bank has done about 


- Model of National Bank of Detroit’s new 
_ headquarters, like its big brother now 
' under construction, marks the widened 
| &8pproach to the civic center on the river 
_ beyond. The building in the right fore- 
| ground is the 1871 City Hall. 
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building in this situation sets a fine 
example for any business interested 
in tying private enterprise to city 
renewal, with benefit to both. The 
bank tied its program to Detroit’s 
renewal by extending the features 
of city planning started in the civic 
center. It then coordinated its land 
acquisition with the city in negotia- 
tions that were open, straight for- 
ward and nonpolitical. Finally, it 
looked for a building exterior which 
would show its character and the 
place it had in the civic center. 


A place in the center 

Detroit’s civic center spreads out 
along the river at the end of “Main 
Street” (Woodward Ave.), like the 
crossing of a “T.” The new bank 
building will be three blocks down 
“Main Street” on Cadillac Square at 
the foot of the T. 

In the over-all plan for the T- 
shaped civic center laid down by the 
late, great Architect Eliel Saarinen 
in 1944, Woodward Ave. was wid- 
ened through two blocks. At the base 
of the T where the bank is being 
built, he pinched it together again, 
creating the effect of a narrow por- 
tal. This narrowing was subse- 
quently abandoned and the bank is 










































































Arcade under building adds 16’ to the 
spaciousness of the 40’ sidewalk. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT, Detroit, Mich. 
ALBERT KAHN, 
associated architects & engineers, Inc. 
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now engaged in a give and take with 
the city—by giving up a 70’ strip 
of land to the city for widening the 
street past its premises, the bank 
gains a wider vista for itself. 
Advised by their architects (De- 
troit’s Albert Kahn Associated 
Architects & Engineers, Inc.), the 
bankers’ agreement with City Plan 
Director Charles Blessing confirmed 
his concept of a 190’ boulevard pro- 
viding three lanes of traffic each 
way. But beyond the traffic benefits, 
Blessing’s idea included a 40’ pedes- 
trian esplanade planted with a 
double row of trees, and behind that 
a 16’ covered arcade to be provided 
by the bank inside its property line. 
The total proposal meant that a 
third of the site would be taken by 
the city for its part of the plan, with 
the bank tossing one eighth of its 
remaining ground floor area into the 
arcade without public compensation. 


A room along the arcade 

The bank’s final plan provides a 
lot more than a minimum covered 
walk along “Main Street.” Turning 
the corner, the arcade is tied down 
around the solid wall enclosing the 
stairs and elevators at one end of the 


+ 







Tapestry of stone, aluminum and glass 
will give the bank the appearance of a 
treasure box when seen from Cadillac 
Square. The model conveys the approxi- 
mate look of the building in place. 


building. Another plus in the design 
of the arcade is the handling of 
grades at the other end. A 7’ differ- 
ence in elevation from the sidewalk 
to the first floor line of the building 
has been absorbed by three flights of 
steps breaking back at a right angle 
to the main facade (see plan). 

The change of direction strongly 
suggests that the esplanade and ar- 
cade need not be a “straight line” 
proposition. If the buildings in the 
next block could be cleared to the 
alley and left as open space, the 
extra depth would shape an alcove 
off the street which would help re- 
gain the vitality that was a part of 
Saarinen’s original plan. 

All along the arcade on the “Main 
Street” side of the bank, the passer- 
by can see an unfolding panorama 
of activity in the big banking room 
behind a wall of glass. Just inside 
the glass, open wells perforate the 
floor, giving the passer-by a “peep 
hole” view into the secondary bank- 
ing space under the arcade in the 
basement. The two-story height of 
the arcade is matched inside the 
glass by a _ two-story concourse, 
which is, in turn, lightly separated 
from the main banking room beyond 
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by a mezzanine level bridge. This 
high-low-high sequence, because it is 
exposed to the arcade and the street 
beyond, is a good piece of street 
architecture in itself (see section, 
opp.). 


A question of method 


Often a sensible and agreeable 
coordination of private plans with 
public objectives flounders on the 
simple questions of procedure. The 
whole thing gets embroiled in a 
political stew and coordination is 
lost. Bank officers and Detroit city 
Officials, determined to avoid this, 
established methods of land acquisi- 
tion and demolition which were be- 
yond any criticism. 

The bank negotiated privately 
with the several parcel holders in the 
entire block, and then submitted to 
condemnation proceedings for the 
portion needed by the city. Thus, 
the circumstances of the deal be- 
tween the city and the bank became 
a matter of public record. 

When it came to removing the 
existing buildings (covering both 
portions indiscriminately), the city 
let a contract for the whole job 
under required city bidding proce- 
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dure. The bank reimbursed the city 
for its part of the job on a square- 
foot basis. 

As the place of private business 
in city renewal matures, the kind of 
extra caution the bank felt impelled 
to use may not be so essential. Until 
then, the bank’s obvious “clean- 
hands”: approach may be best in 
handling this kind of cooperation. 


The face of a portal building 


The remarkable exterior, among 
the first in America to be actually 
executed with staggered windows, 
rests on a solid line of reasoning. 

The architects analyzed the bank’s 
upper floor operation (administra- 
tion, trust and central services for 


55 greater Detroit branches) as be-. 


ing largely of the big room and bull- 
pen type, requiring controlled condi- 
tions of heat, light and air condi- 
tioning. A wall of only 25% glass 
would meet the need for view and 
would cut air-conditioning costs. 
Consequently, the Kahn office’s di- 
rector of architecture, Sol King, 
with Walter Sanders of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan as consultant and 
John Haro as designer, took this 
practical consideration in hand and 
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INSUL. METAL PANEL 


VERTICAL PIVOTED WINDOW 


ATB COND. UNIT 


CELLULAR FLOOR 


AIR COND’ DUCTS & 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


24" MARBLE FACING 
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developed a building face that would 
sit pretty in the over-all civic cen- 
ter pattern. 

With the towers of Detroit’s Wall 
St. area as a backdrop, and with the 
exuberantly renaissance City Hall 
as a neighbor, the relatively small 
bank building had to be visually im- 
portant, in keeping with its place in 
the civic center. A horizontal or 
vertical commitment would only call 
attention to the city hall alongside or 
the towers overhead. A pattern of 
holes punched in rigid alignment, 
the conventional solution in these 
circumstances, would end up looking 
foreboding and dingy. 

The staggered window solution, 
carefully integrated with the column 
spacing, yields a simple tapestry 
that wraps up the building and sets 
it in place. The alternate panels of 
glass and stone are bound in narrow 
moldings which will elegantly enrich 
the surface with their cast shadows. 
The wall materials (at present only 
tentatively selected), are white mar- 
ble for the infill panels with bronze 
anodized aluminum for the framing 
members and spandrel panels, com- 
bining to give the bank an appro- 
priate air of being a treasure box. 
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Six high schools 


New programs of team teaching, schools-within-schools 


and integrated curricula are stirring up secondary education. 

To accommodate these programs, the basic teaching unit 

is no longer the isolated classroom, but instead the classroom block— 
a group of closely related class, project and social spaces. 

Here are six different versions 





Circular unit, one of four at Old Saybrook, contains shops and art classrooms 
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Classroom seen from corridor 








CLASSROOMS @ LIBRARY 
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Library 









PHOTOS: JOSEPH W. MOLITOR 





Woodworking shop 


Chemistry and physics classroom 


1. Campus plan classrooms in the round 


cut unproductive space 


Indoor circulation space is almost elim- 
inated in the circular classroom units 
at the high school in Old Saybrook, 
Conn. The school is therefore much 
more economical than even its low- 
average square-foot cost would indicate. 
It has only 8,615 sq. ft. of noneduca- 
tional area to service 45,227 sq. ft. of 
educational space. (For a school of 
this size, 20,000 sq. ft. of noneduca- 
tional space would not be unusual.) The 
wide wedge shapes of the rooms work 
out splendidly for classroom and labor- 
atory activities. The success of the 


scheme suggests further development: 
larger circles with more interior, de- 
voted to activities and project space, 
an idea already in use in a few elemen- 
tary schools. Capacity, 600 students; 
construction cost, including fees, $779,- 
408; $14.47 per sq. ft. Warren H. 
Ashley, architect; Charles Currier, 
landscape architect: Marchant & Ming- 
es, engineers; Engelhardt, Engelhardt 
& Leggett, educational consultants; 
Bolt, Beranek & Newman, acoustical 
consultants; Harlan Wright, kitchen; 
Torrington Building Co., contractor. 















SIX HIGH SCHOOLS 






















2. Big cheerful project hall 


Central hall, viewed toward row of classrooms 

















High-roofed central hall, looking toward library 
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is the heart of this classroom block 


The junior-senior high school in Syos- 
set, L.I., will be one of the most studied 
and influential schools of our time. 
Under a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion, teaching methods will be analyzed, 
evaluated, reported. The plan is admir- 
ably suited to the flexibility needed for 
such a project—and for the flexibility 
needed by secondary schools in general, 
in their current state of educational 
flux. Each little school has its own 
library, conference, guidance and work 


suites and classrooms centering around 
a clerestoried central project and social 
area. Small project spaces off of several 
classrooms add still more flexibility. 
Capacity, 1,760 students; construction 
cost including fees, $3,492,840; $18.88 
per sq. ft. Eggers & Higgins, archi- 
tects; Eipel Engineering, structural; 
Cosentini Assoc., mechanical; Engel- 
hardt, Engelhardt & Leggett, educa- 
tional consultants; Lawrence J. Rice, 
general contractor. 
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Exterior of two classroom units 
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s 3. This classroom block 
t has a project area as big as outdoors 


The two-story raised classroom block relation between classrooms and corri- 1G. 
at the high school in Kellogg, Id., does dor-social area works well for a pro- Te 
not turn inward to a small project area gram that includes acceleratec study . if 
but outward to an enormous one—to with many individual, self-directed 
a community just emerging from the ~- projects by good students, but few 
status of a passive, company dominated mechanical audiovisual aids. Capacity. 
town, and to mountains seared and 600 students; construction cost, exclud- 
blighted by smelter fumes. Most extra- ing fees, $927,232; $13.68 per aq. ft 
curricular activities, many of the for- Culler, Gale, Martell & Norrie and 
mal studies, are directly involved with Perkins & Will, architects; Lyle E 
the community’s problems and oppor- Marque & Assoc., mechanical and elec- 
tunities; the school is a busy agent in trical consultants; J. F. Weltzin, educa 
the local renascence, as well as its tional consultant; Johnson, Burboom 
symbol. Internaily, the informal, open & Rouwh, general contractor. 
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Classroom, looking toward “sun porch” corridor 
Two-story classroom block, from corridor side 





SIX HIGH SCHOOLS 


Court shared by pair of “houses” 
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General area of unit, divisible into two rooms 


PHOTOSS MARION SMak 








Central court, looking toward cafeteria i ai : 


Teachers’ lounge 


within classroom unit 





4. Four schoolhouses are brought together with courts 


A student or teacher member of a than isolate them. This school employs 
“school within a school” is also very the house plan in its pure form: each 
much a member of the larger school’s classroom-activities blocx, with its own 
community. This duality is clearly headmaster and teaching team, con- 
recognized and nicely handled in the tains a cross-section of grades and 
Andrew Warde high school, Fairfield, students; a student keeps the same 
Conn., where each house has its own house and teachers throughout high 
instructional, guidance, administrative school. Capacity, 1,500 students; con- 

and activities facilities and identity, struction cost including fees, $2,708,- 
but each pair of houses joins in shar- 260; $13.72 per sq. ft. Lyons & Mather, 
ing a social court and all houses center architects (John Gill, project archi- 
toward a joint assembly court, its stage tect); Paul D. Harrigan, mechanical 
forming the cafeteria terrace. The engineering; John Zandonella, general 
courts bring the parts together, rather contractor. 








Each floor of the two-story classroom 
wing in the Clarence M. Kimball high 
school at Royal Oak, Mich., has three 
separate classroom blocks, and each 
block has its own project area, locker 
and lounge space, guidance, conference 
and work suites, and exterior entrance. 
But there is no fixed separation point 
between these individual schools; some 
classrooms can be shifted back and 
forth as need occurs. This makes it 














5. These little schools shift their boundaries 


easy to use an individual school either 
as a single-grade unit or a cross-sec- 
tion unit. Under either system, it is 
planned that a student will remain a 
member of the same little school 
throughout his high school career and 
keep most of the same teachers. Capac- 
ity, 2,600 students; construction cost, 
including fees, $4,307,324; $13.33 per 
sq. ft. O’Dell, Hewlett & Luckenbach, 
architects; O. W. Burke, contractor. 
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The high school planned for Massena, 
| N.Y., is among the most thorough-go- 
ing “little school” designs, for not only 
does each classroom block have its own 
project, guidance and conference areas, 
but each pair of blocks has a lunch 
and assembly room with stage. Since 
each lunchroom will thus serve about 
720 students, this device cuts the prob- 
lem of mass feeding down to more 
civilized dimensions than usual, as well 
as giving the little schools a stimulat- 
ing and useful extra facility. Central 








6. A dual-use room goes with each pair of little schools 


kitchen will supply three service kitch- 
ens in the school, plus service kitchens 
in five elementary schools. Placement 
of special classrooms, used by students 
from all the little schools, is especially 
good in this scheme; they form a cen- 
tral block between little schools. Ca- 
pacity, 1,440 students; estimated con- 
struction cost, about $3,500,000; $19 
per sq. ft. Sargent-Webster-Crenshaw 
& Folley, architects and engineers; 
tingelhardt, Engelhardt, Leggett & 
Cornell, educational consultants. 
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House of Many Colors | 


Like Flaming Youth, modern architecture has always 
prided itself on not wearing much underwear—nothing 
in addition to the essential furniture except a few ex- 
quisite lamps, potted plants and chaste ash trays. Re- 
garded in a different light, in the narrowness of these 
accepted artifacts, modern may be becoming more 
sternly conventional than Greek Revival. 

But not Alexander Girard’s house in Santa Fe, N. M. 
It contains what may be the most surprising collection 
of little things recently assembled in any house by an 
eminent modern architect — foreign dolls, primitive 
artifacts, oriental brasses, little Venetian glasses, and 
hundreds of other delicate, intricate little objects, care- 
fully displayed on frames and shelves. 

How can this be? What has become of that holy 
household word uncluttered? The answer is that Alex- 
ander Girard has swallowed it, and smiled. In a modern 
period that is fast becoming perfunctory, he has gone 
his own way, collecting objects around the world which 
interest or amuse him. Girard’s friend, Charles Eames, 
jokes: “He is part magpie . . . and a Florentine one at 
that.” And unlike those collectors who come home to live 
properly among the few accepted “good modern” ash 
trays and clocks, Girard refuses to stack his treasures 
in a storage wall. His is a special modern house, and a 
special modern life. They are both full. 

It was three years ago that the designing Girards 
moved from a Detroit suburb to New Mexico—not to 
retire, they were quick to assert, but to get more done. 
“Our work does not require us to be in any specific 
place.” The vivid, jostling colors they splashed on some 
of the exterior walls of their hillside adobe add a defiant 
edge to this assertion. 

There were three old buildings ; the Girards connected 
and extended them, keeping the heavy cavelike strength 
of the 200-year-old core, and then they unpacked their 
trunks of fragile treasures and really began to produce 
an environment of contrast. This is the secret: by 
means of remarkably sensitive arrangement and dis- 
play, they are able to weave the beautiful wares into a 
unified tapestry which conveys more than the sum of the 
parts, even bringing the quality of humor into the 
temple of modern design. The house has no central heat- 
ing, but it does not lack a central culture, catholicity. 

The Girards receive a constant stream of visiting 
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friends from many parts of the world. Here are some 4 
of their comments: Banker J. I. Miller: “Sandro ig © 
. . - he will devour and digest anything ~~ 
from an old packing case to an 1890 antimacassar... 
he is a prophet, and I use this word in the sense of a 7 4 
‘revealer’. . . . Finally, a creator of fashions, he is him 
self fashionless.” Dr. Rudolph Kieve: “The whole strue 
ture reveals Girard’s extraordinary capacity for mar- & 


omniverous 


shaling shapes, textures, and colors under his ruthless 


will, making them fall into an easy but vital order and ~ 
rhythm with total and successful disregard for conven- _ q 
tional history, ethnology, archaeology, taste and usage, z 
all of which creates an orchestration of incandescent 


space. .. . Girard creates his habitat.” Executive W. D. 


Laurie Jr.: “My first reaction was one of contrasts: the * . 
infinitely complex versus engaging simplicity; the suave 


and naive; the artful and ingenuous. . . somehow in this 


environment your own personality and conversation 
take on a special importance and subtlety that are quite 
flattering; and yet, cats, dogs, offhand guests and chil- 7 
dren drift in and out in an atmosphere of complete and ~ 


relaxed ‘at homeness.’ ” 


Executive J. T. Ross sums it up: “... it reflects the © 
broad interests of today’s life, and it makes you feel that 
there are still bigger riches in the future. .. . To me its ® 
chief appeal is as an expression of a way of life. I guess P 


that’s one of the criteria of architecture, isn’t it?” 























PHOTOS BY CHARLES EAMES ~ 
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HOUSE OF MANY COLORS 


In the living room, Girard extended the 
fireplace with a long mantel doubling 
as a table. The house has a total of 
six fireplaces, fueled mostly with local piion, 
which produces a very fragrant smoke. 
In the hall beyond the living room, 


a section of the stairway is bridged in 
steel framing. Framing of the roof is 


unfinished pine logs; most floors are natural 
dark reddish stone. Inside the house there 
are almost no doors between rooms. Windows 
are small and few in the old local tradition, 
making the house a cool cave in hot weather. 


(1) 
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Display cases cover an entire wall of the 
living room. Wooden, and painted raw umber, 
they are deep enough to allow for setting 
objects forward and back, arranging them 
into a three-dimensional tapestry. Built 

into the wall is indirect lighting. “As for 
Girard’s methods,” writes a vistor, Advertising 
Executive William D. Laurie Jr., 

“well, take superb taste, an utterly 

fresh and original mind, a sure sense 

of inner conviction, wide open curiosity 

and ruthless disregard of dogma, and 
you're on the way.” 


(2) 
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Adobe is used for furniture in this 
continuous seat constructed like a swimming 


pool in the living room (entrance, right), 
Proverbially, you don’t lie on this couch, 

but in it. Made of plastered block, 

comforted with pillows, its bulk is 

confounded by delicate objects such as the 
frail model cannon; its solidity is relieved 

by the humor of the ceramic pig poking out, 

In the background, the wall to the dining room 
is broken by openings framing 

the next room’s hot wall, 


(3) 
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A pine board dining table is suspended 
from the ceiling on steel cable coated with nylon, 
anchored firmly below. Girard says 


this turned out to be the most satisfactory 


way to do it—simpler than legs 

because of the uneven surface of the 
floor. Note the doll hanging from a cable. 
Says Japanese Designer Isamu Kenmochi: 
“Girard is a master at tempering the 
contempcrary design trend toward the 
theoretical and mechanistic with human 
warmth and emotion.” Here Girard makes 
taut technology gay. 
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Patio and portals are bannered in bright of fiddling, arranging, admiring, relating and 
colors softened only a little by their respecting things, so that instead of breaking 
porches in the clear New Mewican air. Most, them, they have learned to take care of 

but not all, of the Girards’ things out and enjoy not only the things that surround 
here are potted plants. Girard says, us, but also their own toys and treasures. .. . 
about his artifactual house, and his active This attitude removes the necessity 

children: “Visitors ... have often remarked, for valuing possessions on an economic 

‘We cou'd not have so many things around or prestige basis and allows instead 

the house—our children would break the growth of a keener and more critical 
them,’ or ‘How do you keep all this stuff awareness, in us, our children and our 

dusted?’ But our own two children friends. Dusting and polishing? 

have grown up in this atmosphere Susan [Mrs. Girard] says she likes it!” 


(6) 
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The common man rules our age, but 


matched by training or knowledge. 

The only hope: a vigorous 

counterattack by those who know what 
looks well and why 





BY MARY MIX FOLEY 


In no previous culture have people in general been so 
free to choose what they like or do not like with so little 
deference to authority. The average man may not fully 
rule himself but he certainly rules the market. Between 
popular taste and educated taste the dividing line is cer- 
tainly not costliness. Vulgarity may dominate costly 
_ structures like the Texas hotel of which an architect 
remarked: “I always wanted to see what things looked 
like inside a juke box. Now I know.” 

Popular taste cuts across almost every building type. 
It intrudes itself alike into city and country, into sub- 
© division and country, into subdivision and fashionable 
suburb, into old Main Street and the new shopping dis- 
“trict on the edge of town. It lines our highways with the 
© conglomeration of snack stands, diners, filling stations, 
‘pottery shops and motels, which service a nation on 
» wheels. It represents, in short, the great bulk of Ameri- 
= ean building. 

5 - Granting the fact that popular taste is all-pervasive, 
' a discussion can nevertheless center around its most 
4 easily recognized fields. They constitute the so-called 
. mass market: the subdivision or contractor-built house, 
© the local store or restaurant; the roadside stand. These 
are our modern vernacular, the twentieth-century 
equivalent of the peasant cottage, the blacksmith shop, 
the wayside inn. 

3 Since architecture became a recognized profession in 
~ the mid-nineteenth century, its members have con- 
" sistently missed out on this market. As a gentleman’s 
— calling, architecture took the cream off the bottle, de- 
Signing (most often) mansions for the wealthy, plush 
hotels and watering places, temples of commerce and 
industry. 

Only since World War II have architects begun to 
realize the vast potential of the mass market. Some 
have entered the field of development housing, cooperat- 
ing with the speculative builder to produce an occasional 
group of handsome, livable homes and well-planned 
communities in the moderate and low-cost range. They 
have penetrated prefabrication, providing crisp, con- 
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“Today more atrocious examples of homemade decor 
hawe appeared than ever in the heyday of Grand Rapids 
mission oak and mail-order wallpaper.” 
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his almost limitless freedom of choice is not 
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“Row on row of identical, small boxes, marching 
across a denuded landscape. . . .” 


temporary designs, tailored to factory production. They 
have planned handsome, regional shopping centers, with 
correlated buildings, landscaped malls, off-street parking. 

Even so, the mass market has hardly been tapped. It 
is so vast, so scattered, so piecemeal that it is almost 
impossible for the architect to get his hands on it. The 
average man, if he wishes to redesign his shop front, 
calls in a contractor; he telephones a sign company for 
the desired flash of neon; a carpenter helps him put up 
his roadside stand; he buys his ready-made house from 
the nearest speculative builder like a pound of sugar 
at the grocery store. To reach this market at all, the 
architect must work through the builder, through the 
prefabrication industry, through the small merchant or 
a committee of merchants, through the real estate inter- 
ests and the city planning office. Meanwhile, popular 
building goes on, largely without benefit of architect, 
like a flood out of control, inundating the country with 
the badly designed and the ineptly planned. 

Six years ago the Architectural Review of London 
devoted an entire issue to calling this “the mess that is 
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ROLAND PATTERSCN— Lire 


man-made America.” Whether or not one resents the 
superior British viewpoint, it is depressing to contem- 
plate the raucous ugliness which is taking over our land. 


Village green to Main Street 


When we think of the native architecture of the Amer- 
ican past we see the gracious elm-lined streets of a New 
England village, its houses neat and white; its church 
spire rising beyond the common. Across our mind’s 
eye flashes the spare beauty of the lowa farmhouse, the 
early Tidewater tobacco shed, the Shaker round barn. 
From the southwest, there beckons the white-walled 
adobe ranch house, gay with Indian rugs; in New 
Orleans an iron grillwork balcony makes delicate tracery 
against a pastel wall. 

Then we turn to the twentieth-century substitute. 
Instead of the New England village, we now have 
Orchard Acres: row on row of identical, small boxes, 
marching across a denuded landscape, sprouting tele- 
vision aerials like insect feelers. Instead of the upright 
clapboard farmhouse, we see a “rambler” sheathed in 
fake fieldstone, pink shutters on its picture window. 
Instead of the village green, there is Main Street, a jam 
of dingy nineteenth-century buildings ‘“‘modernized” at 
street level with chrome, glass and neon. We pass the 
winking lights of the movie palace, the jumble of bill- 
boards, telephone poles, stop lights, all-night parking 
lots. We stop in restaurants jazzy with glass brick, 
shiny metals, leatherette-covered bar stools—and plas- 
tic lace tablecloths. At the filling station, the gas pumps 
contrast strangely with the tiled-roof, Spanish-style ga- 
rage behind them. 

Probably never in the history of the human race has 
a culture equalled ours in the dreariness and corrupted 
fantasy of a major part of its building. It is no longer 
even a question of modern versus traditional design. The 
anachronistic hangovers which make hash of so much 
current building have been the subject of opprobrium 
for these many years. They still persist. Added to 
them more ‘recently is a new specter: the pseudo-mod- 
ern. It is almost impossible to describe. But the clichés 
of modern architecture have been incorporated without 
understanding or discipline into buildings of the most 
diverse type. In contrast, a good copy of a Cape Cod 
cottage would be refreshing. 
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“It is depressing to contemplate the raucous ugliness 


Cuteness: today’s fantasy 


But even copying is no longer subject to rules. The 
criterion of modern popular taste, if there is any at all, 
may perhaps best be described as cuteness. Contempo- 
rary as well as traditional forms have succumbed to its 
lure. In some buildings this cuteness has gone over the 
line into a peculiarly twentieth-century fantasy, giving 
us the restaurant in the derby hat, the candy-striped 
motel, and the frozen custard stand, dripping silvered, 
concrete icicles. 

As we look again toward the past, we see that this 
was not always so. Traditionally, popular building— 
however modest—had an integrity and a dignity which 
we call beauty. Today integrity is almost entirely lack- 
ing. It seems that there is a startling conclusion to be 
drawn—a conclusion which could not have been made 
until quite recently when the artifacts of foreign and 
primitive cultures ceased to be considered quaint, and 


“Probably never in the history of the human race 
has a culture equalled ours in the dreariness and 
corrupted fantasy of a major part of its building.” 
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were recognized as esthetic expressions of equal validity 
to our own. The conclusion is this: 

Until the industrial revolution man never created 
ugliness. 

‘This is a new and unique manifestation in human his- 
tory. To concede this statement, our definition of beauty 
must be a broad one, our acceptance of alien cultures 
catholic. We must not limit beauty to a majestic ca- 
thedral or a king’s palace, but must recognize it also at 
its most humble. Conversely, we must not confuse ugli- 
ness with squalor or brutality, with a lack of modern 
plumbing or a lack of modern democracy. 

If we so expand our vision, we may choose at random 
from the centuries behind us or from existing primitive 
societies: a Stone Age lake dwelling; the Temple of 
Karnak; a grotesque sculpture from Easter Island; a 
medieval walled city; an American Windsor chair. 
Whether rich or simple, refined or primitive, useful or 
entirely ornamental—whatever man built, or carved, or 
molded, or wove, had the intrinsic form and fitness of 
beauty. 

But just as man, before the machine, found it almost 
impossible to create anything ulgy, now it seems that 
only by the greatest exertion of native talent, educa- 
tion, salesmanship and luck can he create anything else. 
Why? 


Who is the villain? 


It is not a question which can be glibly answered. As 
in a mystery story we have only the apparently inexpli- 
cable facts with which to start: once everyone seems to 
have possessed an intuitive grasp of line, color, texture, 
proportion. Now only the highly trained or the espe- 
cially gifted do. Basic human attributes can hardly have 
changed. Therefore, it must be the change in our en- 
vironment, something implicit in our industrial society 
which has destroyed an esthetic sense in the vast ma- 
jority of the people. Since none of us would choose, 
even if we could, to return to a handcraft world a la 
Ruskin, it behooves us to try to isolate the villian. 

A number of attempts have already been made to 
penetrate this mystery. Most of them, however, end 
rather lamely by trying to prove that popular taste is 
innately sound. In fact, despite the evidence which we 
See all about us, it has become almost an intellectual im- 
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perative to believe that “the people” are more sinned 
against than sinning. The majority of the general pub- 
lic may respond wholeheartedly to fake ranch house, 
fake colonial, fake moderne. The car buyer may delight 
in chrome and fancy “streamlining.” The home owner 
may trick up his “split level” with useless molding, shut- 
ters and decalcomanias, with a souvenir statue of the 
Empire State building on the mantel shelf and pink iron — 
flamingos on the front lawn. Nevertheless, it is stoutly 
maintained that the unfortunate customer is given only 
bad design from which to choose; that if good design 
were offered him he would recognize and claim it. 

Perhaps the most convincing argument is that the 
“good taste” movement, given its greatest impetus by 
the World’s Fair of ’93, corrupted the simple American 
natives who were previously working out an honest ma- 
chine esthetic, unpretentious, but fresh and vital (a 
simple native like Louis Sullivan, perhaps?). To the 
eclectic architects—and their handmaidens, the popular 
home magazines—goes the greatest blame for the Exg- 
lish half-timber, thé Dutch Colonial, the Spanish plaster, 
the Greek revival and the turreted medieval castle which 
began to appear in fashionable suburbs in the early part 
of the century. Once established, the eclectic quality 
of our architecture was then assured by the mortgage 
lender and the government appraisal agency, working 
for the status quo. 

The blame for this particular phenomenon may be 
correctly placed. But it does not account for the rash 
of “‘borax’’ modern which has little if any relation to 
traditional styles. It seems that a vernacular machine 
esthetic, when it first appeared, was largely accidental, 
determined by utilitarianism. Later, in the hands of 
genius, this chance utilitarianism grew into the consci- 
ous esthetic of functionalism. But the untutored twenti- 
eth-century man—whether given so-called traditional or 
so-called modern—seems unerringly to pick the awk- 
ward line, the discordant color, the overdone decoration. 
In our society, at least, it takes a sophisticated taste to 
be truly simple, and an even more educated palate to 
achieve richness without monstrosity. 


Made-to-order ugliness 


Those who defend the taste of the populace have two 
distinguishing characteristics: they care deeply about 
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democracy and equally deeply about design. This is 
most commendable. But it makes it almost impossible 
for them to realize that the average man simply does 
not care. 

The people who build, buy,,. sell, live and work in the 
suburbias, the Main Streets and the roadtowns of 
America are eminently satisfied with the established 
ugliness. They do not even know it is ugly. They have 
never heard of the philosophies of organic architecture, 
form follows function, less is more, or a house is a ma- 
chine for living in. If they ever did they would only 
stare uncomprehendingly and turn back to watching 
“TI Love Lucy.” When they see the magnificent and pre- 
cisely machined General Motors Technical Center in 
LIFE magazine, they are momentarily impressed. But 
the esthetics it embodies touch their daily life no more 
closely than the unearthly beauty of a jet-propelled 
rocket. If they see a modern house they call it a chicken 
coop—or ask, as one puzzled neighbor of an architect 
did: “‘Is it cheaper that way?” It seems we may have 
to admit that, if the consumer is served up ugliness, it 
is exactly the ugliness he wants. 


The loss of craftsmanship 


In addition to the “taste maker” theory, there is an- 
other oft-stressed factor which attempts to explain the 
decay of popular design. This is the disappearance of 
craftsmanship from the building scene. In the past, 
builder, designer and owner were often one and the 
same man. Every husbandman knew, of necessity, the 
use of the ax, the adze, the plane; knew how to shape 
timbers and notch a precise joint. House raisings and 
barn raisings were community affairs, with neighbors 
pitching in to raise the frame, passing the jug of apple- 
jack when the roof tree was hoisted into place. Furni- 
ture and even utensils were made at home: the trestle 
table, the dower chest, the gayly painted folk chairs, the 
wooden truncheons, the braided rugs. Professional ar- 
tisans were artists at their trade. Craftsmanship was 
an end in itself; the proper shaping and the satiny pol- 
ishing of a piece of fine wood a matter for personal pride. 

Today, almost no one has the skill in his hands which 
comes from an intimate knowledge of materials and 
their working. Even the professional carpenter or ma- 
son rarely takes the pride in his craft which led an 
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earlier artisan to seek perfection. The point is now to 
get the job done quickly and collect one’s pay. This lack 
of craft skills has inevitably destroyed our standards of 
workmanship, even our recognition of appropriate de- 
sign—or so the argument runs. 

But this does not quite answer the question of how 
the early craftsman managed to produce beauty. Despite 
his skill, he could so easily have created houses and 
furniture of bad proportion, awkward line, jangling 
color, inappropriate decoration. It seems he never did. 
Today, with the do-it-yourself movement, probably more 
atrocious examples of homemade furniture and home- 
made decor have appeared than ever in the heyday of 
Grand Rapids mission oak and mail-order wall paper. 

This leads us to the role of tradition in popular taste, 
for tradition and craftsmanship go hand in hand. In the 


past, each geographic locale produced a rational and ~ 


recognizable style, repeated generation after generation. 
It was this that so surely guided the tool of the early 
artisan. If the Italian peasant or the Japanese fisherman 
wished to build a house, he knew just how a house 
should be built. The plan, the form, the dimensions, the 
detail were prescribed by tradition. With small indi- 
vidual variations, his house would look very much like 
his father’s house and his father’s house would strongly 
resemble his grandfather’s. Thus we have the earth- 
hugging, white-walled Irish cottage; the delicate wood- 
framed Japanese house with its translucent rice paper 
panels; the Swedish log cabin; the Swiss Alpine cot- 
tage with its steeply pitched roof; the gracious, bal- 
conied Spanish hacienda. The list is almost endless. 
Even in the new world a tradition of building quickly 
emerged, modifying transplanted forms to fit local con- 
ditions. 

But how did each tradition grow up in the first place? 
Probably the decisive factor was the discipline of pov- 
erty. Not the poverty of the individual, although this 
was a real and continuing condition. The poverty of 
pre-industrial society was the important point. Build- 
ings had to be built of local materials. They had to be 
shaped with available hand tools. The design of the 
building itself had to adjust to the climate, controlling 
heat and cold, heavy snow or hot sun as best it could by 
the thickness of walls, the slope of the roof, the size of 
the windows and the heat from a fireplace or stove. 


















 “fraditionally popular building—however 
 modest—had an integrity and a dignity which we 
all beauty: the Gloucester waterfront, 
Colonial fireplace, a New Orleans residence, 

© g Pennsylvania barn. 
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The chaos of plenty 


Today we are almost swamped with riches. We have 
not only the traditional building materials: wood, stone, 
brick, tile, glass, adobe. We have a host of new man- 
made materials: concrete, concrete block, cinder block, 
glass block, imitation stone and brick, asbestos, asphalt 
tile, acoustical tile, rubber tile, cork, steel, stainless steel, 
aluminum, aluminum foil insulation, plywood, glass 
fiber, tempered glass, striated glass, corrugated glass, 
lucite, transite, wall board, insulation board, laminates, 
plastics and alloys without number. 

We have sandwich wall and ceiling panels, curtain 
walls, steel I beams, T beams, joists, lally columns; pre- 
fabricated aluminum or steel window sash, plastic screen- 
ing, plywood or steel trusses. We have radiant heating, 
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air conditioning, thermostats, fluorescent lighting, re- 
frigerators, automatic washing machines and cooking 
stoves, prefabricated bath tubs, showers, toilets. And 
what’s more we have trains and trucks, rails and high- 
ways to transport these things anywhere at any time. 

With the new materials and equipment we can now 
control our environment by artificial means rather than 
by the structural methods of the past. If we wish to 
build a house with a glass wall in Vermont or a Cape 
Cod cottage in New Mexico we can do so. We have 
complete freedom to design whatever we wish, wherever 
we wish. The earlier disciplines of time and place are 
almost totally lacking. The imposed simplicities of the 
past are swept away. 

The result, as might be expected, is chaos. Because 
almost anything can be done with the new materials 
and equipment, there is no one essential way to build. 
In all but the most exacting of chemical, medical and 
industrial architecture—in homebuilding especially— 
functionalism is an intellectual and artistic exercise, not 
a necessity. 

Futhermore, for the first time in history, we have the 
whole world from which to choose our styles. We are 
familiar with the architectural forms of almost every 
country, past or present. In a civilization not yet webbed 
together with lines of mass communication, the builder 
knew only his immediate neighborhood and his local 
tradition. Today, the world’s architecture is at our finger- 
tips to draw from if we so desire. 

The combination of unlimited technical freedom and 
greatly broadened stylistic influence has created a con- 
fusion unparalleled in any other century. It is perhaps 
small wonder that, on the one hand, the average man 
clings to past forms and that, on the other hand, his 
adventures into fantasy are completely unpredictable. 
It is hardly surprising that when modern design perco- 
lates down to the popular ievel it is perverted into a 
monstrous hybrid. There is both the nostalgic aspect 
and the adventurous: the wish to hang onto the known 
and the desire to try something never seen before under 
the sun. 

In the greater part of our building, however, the de- 
termining factor is probably neither of these. It is sim- 
ply inertia. It is so much easier not to be truly creative, 

continued on p. 238 
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Many wistful glances have been cast 
Bt Pittsburgh’s civic progress by 
h cities struggling with ‘the 
bblems of urban redevelopment. 
e ingredients of this fame are ob- 
a pus enough: visible accomplish- 
ients in building, a relatively light 
to the taxpayer, and the dra- 
fatic contrasts of the clean, new 
present with a sordid, grimy nine- 
Mteenth-century past. Now, on the 
- of the city’s bicentennial, and 
Dalter a decade of effort, the interest 
i Pittsburgh’s progress is greater 
Wthan ever. But on close inspection 
® the methods that got this progress 
started don’t look so good for. the 
long haul that is still ahead. Neither 
7 do the architectural results thus far. 
= 7 The Pittsburgh redevelopment 
"boom is still running strong. Proj- 
- ects under construction, or sched- 
E uled for this year, amount to $150 
“nillion—excluding bridges, high- 
| Ways and long-term redevelopment 
= work. This equals the volume of 
Sentral district building already 
/completed during the postwar dec- 
| ade. To guide and sustain this activ- 
» ity, to keep it from strangling in the 
/eongestion it creates, still greater 


Pittsburgh's Point Redevelopment is 
| MMpressive: Equitable Life’s first three 
- office towers are fully tenanted. An apart- 
ment building (1) for the same owner 
© i proposed. Architect William Tabler’s 
_ design of the new 800-room Hilton Hotel 
(2) has received final approval. The state 
ice huilding (3) is now ready for oc- 
Pancy, and the Telephone building (4) 
5% framed in. Finally, a subterranean, 
)e00-car parking garage and another office 
Ouilding for Equitable (beyond hotel) are 
Scheduled. One result: parking lots for 
ove! 1,090 cars (left) will disappear. 


LOUIS CHECK MAN 


Pittsburgh, long considered the Mecca of 
urban renewal, may have cleared the smoke 
and erected a lot of buildings, 

but its lack of a comprehensive plan is blocking 


a sustained renaissance 


Projects without plans 


efforts will be demanded, because 
the time has come when projects 
are probably not enough; when, in- 
deed, the problems they are creating 
are becoming nearly as important 
as the problems which existed be- 
fore and which they have claimed 
to eradicate. 

The new problems now evident in 
Pittsburgh—-site of the largest, old- 
est and farthest advanced clearance 
and rebuilding job in the country— 
probably represent a forecast for 
other cities which are now looking 
at redevelopment primarily as sim- 
ply a solver of old problems, rather 
than the creator of new and differ- 
ent problems which it is. 

The problem of _ traffic—which 
means the problem of parking and 
the problem of pedestrian spaces, 
as well as flow—is only accentuated 
by redevelopment. Indeed, the more 
successful the rebuilding, the 
greater the traffic problem. 

One quarter of the central busi- 
ness district has been rebuilt in 
the last decade; this in an area 
which in the previous 15 years had 
not added a single important new 
building. The rejuvenation is dra- 














BY FREDERICK GUTHEIM 


matic, and there is no doubt that 
it is also a huge investment and 
management success. But as one 
wanders, for example, through the 
new buildings of the Equitable In- 
surance Co.’s great “Gateway” of- 
fice project at the point of the 
Golden Triangle, confluence of Pitts- 
burgh’s two rivers, or as one looks 
down upon the Point from neigh- 
boring Mount Washington, or from 
the tops of the skyscrapers them- 
selves, misgivings are difficult to 
suppress. Mentally fitting the new 
buildings scheduled for construction 
into the existing complex, it is dis- 
turbing to see that the sites for the 
new buildings are now occupied 
almost wholly by parking areas. The 
new buildings will not only decrease 
the amount of parking now avail- 
able; they will also increase traffic 
congestion and the parking load by 
bringing new activities into the 
area. 


Highways without egress 
Expressways are inching toward 
the Golden Triangle, and their com- 
pletion will strengthen the central 
business district of this metropoli- 
tan area of 2.5 million people. They 
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will also strengthen Pittsburgh’s 
downtown boom. But as they de- 
velop their full peak load, the traffic 
and parking problems of the Tri- 
angle. will increase further. They 
will be the worst at the Point. The 
construction of a proposed tunnel 
and twin bridges at the Point wi!l 
develop traffic volumes of 40,000 to 
50,000 cars per day. This magnitude 
of traffic at the Point interchange, 
when taken with other developing 
traffic and parking conditions in 
this area, has already convinced 
most local officials concerned with 
it that the interchange, as now 
planned, would break down under 
these loads. The powerful Alle- 
gheney Conference on Community 
Development is now stumping for 
a crosstown boulevard to divert 
much of this traffic from the Point 
to a new relief route a mile west. 
This proposal would undoubtedly 
help, but the real question faced by 
the booming office building center 
in the once decaying central busi- 
ness district is whether it is not 
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likely to be strangled in its own 
success. 

The parking picture in the Golden 
Triangle is certainly grim, particu- 
larly as it threatens the future 
course of redevelopment and the 
continuation of building activity in 
this area. When the cards are played 
out, for example, it may prove that 
the present attractiveness of the 
Point as a corporate address can- 
not be sustained. The three ini- 
tial office buildings in Gateway 
Center provided a total of only 250 
off-street parking spaces. An 800- 
space underground garage is now 
projected on an adjacent site. This 
will serve the present office building 
tenants by day and most of its 
spaces will be available by night for 
activities in the adjoining Hilton 
Hotel. But far more parking will 
be needed at the Point, and the 
chance of getting it on easy terms is 
dim. New buildings cannot provide 
off-street parking and compete with 
earier structures which failed to 
meet this obligation. The Public 


Parking Authority of Pittsburgh 
has now completed parking struc- 
tures in the Triangle area with a 
total capacity of about 4,000 cars 
(including an ingeniously designed 
garage, whose sloping floors serve as 
ramps, and a six-level-deep garage 
below Mellon Square — photo, p. 
150). The Authority’s program has 
been concentrated in the central 
business district since it began op- 
erations eight years ago, and it now 
looks toward the fringe of the down- 
town area and to secondary business 
districts, for its future operations. 
Thus far off-street parking has done 
its share, helping reduce the num- 
ber of street parking spaces by half 
and restricting half of the remain- 
der to ten-minute halts. But the fu- 
ture will demand much more park- 
ing space if more people are to be 
packed into the geographically lim- 
ited 6/10 of a mile that constitutes 
the Triangle. What is really needed 
in the central business district is 
reduced street congestion and more 
attractive mass transportation. 
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Downtown redevelopment 
of Pittsburgh is concentrated 
in three areas: The “Point,” 
with Equitable Life’s trio of 
identical office towers (1), a 
proposed apartment building 
(2), the recently approved 
Hilton Hotel (3), the newly 
completed state office building 
(4), and the Pennsylvania Bell 
System building now under 
construction (5). In the heart 
of the long-established busi- 
ness district are the new Alcoa 
and US Steel buildings (6 and 
8) on either side of the Mellon 
Square garage and park (6). 
Beyond the crosstown boule- 
vard with its spaghettilike ac- 
cess ramps is the Lower Hill 
redevelopment area which will 
feature the circular area shown 
on p. 151. The elaborate five- 
level intersection shown at the 
right is part of Ft. Pitt Boule- 
vard, along the Monongahela. 


Buildings without parking 

The Pittsburgh Hilton is a brave 
effort to face the problems of Pitts- 
burgh’s reputation as a “four-day- 
week hotel town.” Facing Point 
Park, and distinguished by a dra- 
matic glass restaurant showcase 
that will overlook the junction of 
Pittsburgh’s two rivers, historic 
Fort Duquesne and the new high- 
way interchange, the hotel will ex- 
ploit its location while serving busi- 
hess in the nearby office centers. 
The hotel’s orientation to the high- 
ways is largely visual. Hilton stud- 
ies indicate that most of their pa- 
trons will arrive from the airport— 
in many cases patronizing the mush- 
rooming rental car business for 
local travel. Hilton people do antici- 
pate heavy parking demands for 
banquets, conventions and other ho- 
tel functions, but are counting on 
the off-peak time of day of these 
activities to find accommodation in 
the adjoining parking garage or 
other jots in the area which serve 
office building tenants by day. 
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Other new buildings projected in 
the Point area will not be so for- 
tunate. Many of them will be major 
parking generators, like office build- 
ings and department stores. In ad- 
dition to whatever the new express- 
ways create in the way of direct 
problems, they will aid the subur- 
ban dollar to make contact with the 
downtown store bargain and restore 
to Pittsburgh’s central business dis- 
trict its supreme position in the geo- 
graphical center of a rich metropol- 
itan area—if the problems of down- 
town traffic congestion do not cancel 
out the advantages of the swift 
access roads. 

A further demand for high qual- 
ity central business district mer- 
chandising will shortly appear from 
high income families who in increas- 
ing numbers are choosing to live in 
the central business district or at 
its fringe. So long as the smoke pall 
hung over the city, the attractions 
of the higher, cleaner suburbs were 
irresistible. Today a reverse move- 
ment is evident. In Pittsburgh this 


movement has two objectives. One 
is at the Triangle, where manage- 
ment merchandising, communica- 
tion and finance are centered. Near- 
ly two miles to the west is another 
center—of education, sport, medi- 
cine, science and research, loosely 
grouped around the University of 
Pittsburgh and the city’s cultural 
institutions. Between the two is the 
Lower Hill redevelopment area 
which has now received federal 
financial aid. It is a safe conclusion 
that a good deal of high-income 
housing should be provided on land 
now occupied by slums, It is even 
possible that in addition to the pre- 
vailing pattern of luxury apart- 
ments and apartment hotels, some 
lower density housing in rehabili- 
tated older buildings or in terrace 
housing will prove to be the most 
desirable solution. 
A city without residents 

Luring these families back to the 
smoke-freed city is certainly not the 
least important aim of this phase of 
Pittsburgh’s redevelopment  pro- 
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gram. Here is the human core of 
urban cultural life everywhere. 
These are the people who prefer to 
live near the center of things be- 
cause the nature of their work is 
such that they cannot live in the 
suburbs. They are doctors who 
must be near hospitals, journalists 
who must be available when news 
breaks, people in radio and tele- 
vision whose schedules may be 
intermittent and exacting, profes- 
sional people of all descriptions 
whose work flows and ebbs in un- 
predictable volume and often re- 
quires crash schedules. They are the 
intellectuals and the people who 
hang around intellectuals. They are 
the people whose patronage of cul- 
tural activities, amusements and 
sports is obvious and decisive. If 
Pittsburgh is to be more than a 
“four-day-a-week hotel town” they 
are the ones who will make it some- 
thing different. If the Triangle is to 
have any night life after the great 
department stores have closed their 
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Melion Square at night presents an 
exciting pattern but, even during the day, 
it fails to draw the crowds that make a 
city plaza really attractive and exciting. 
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doors and the office workers have 
caught their buses for suburbs in 
the hills, it will be because of those 
living close to the central business 
district—even more than those who 
can get there readily by the new 
expressways. It may be the making 
of a mature city, rather than the 
present work place that today im- 
ports much of its culture, even its 
architecture, from other cities— 
notably New York. 


Public spaces without the public 


One of the boom’s most ambitious 
products is Mellon Square (photo, 
p. 148). This luxurious city orna- 
ment, surrounded by the new US 
Steel and Alcoa buildings and the 
rehabilitated Oliver building and 
Sheraton-Penn Hotel, is a sort of 
penthouse park, one side of which is 
pushed high above the street, and 
the whole of which caps an under- 
ground parking garage. It furnishes 
plenty of eye-food for the fortunate 
ones whose offices overlook it. Per- 
haps a few office workers eat a 
sandwich there on a sunny day. But 
it is hard to detect any greater hu- 
man activity. A welcome space in 
the density of a great city, some- 
thing like the Adirondack Lake Win- 
slow Homer called “the eye of the 
landscape,” Mellon Square still 
shares with Lever House and other 
recent city plaza projects a wistful, 
indeterminate, deserted quality. No 
one seems to know what it takes 
to create attractive urbane spaces, 
to make even a well-designed down- 
town park into a really popular re- 
sort. Something more than architec- 
ture, certainiy. A location closer to 
pedestrian routes perhaps. More 
residential land in the immediate 
vicinity possibly. This is a question 
worth raising, because pleasant 
walking is one necessary element in 
city rebuilding plans, for example 
between transportation terminals or 
parking garages and destinations. 
The willingness to walk the several 
blocks that separate the place where 
you park your car from your ulti- 
mate destination is crucially affected 
by the attractivenes of the walk. 

On that willingness to walk, actu- 
ally, hangs the present success or 
failure of Pittsburgh’s largest cur- 
rent building project, the fan-roofed 
amphitheater for which Architects 
Mitchell & Ritchie have now com- 
























pleted drawings. The site, at the 


eastern edge of the central business 
district, is scheduled for clearance 


this spring. The auditorium project : 


requires for its success such extep- 
sive parking facilities—about 3,000 
spaces—that only by assuring their 


daytime use will it be possible to a 


provide them within the framework 
of a self-sustaining project sup- 
ported by revenue bonds. Parking 
experts have warned that the loca- 
tion of these facilities is too far 
from the ultimate destination of 
most downtown users of parking 
space to be attractive at the pro- 
posed fee schedule. An uphill walk 
from the central business district to 
the auditorium site is a further dis- 
couraging factor, plus the fact that 
the pedestrian route passes through 
a dingy, rundown district. Positive 
measures to make routine walking 
of this sort more attractive would 
certainly pay good dividends— 
everywhere. 


A boom without a master plan 


It is hard to escape the conclu- 
sion that the Pittsburgh boom is 
now facing its greatest test. Until 
now it has been doing the easy 
things, or doing things the easy 
way. It has been skimming the 
cream on the redevelopment milk. 
This may be justified as a way of 
getting things started. It has over- 
come the nineteenth-century heri- 
tage of grime and congestion (as 
have St. Louis and many other 
cities). It has generated an impres- 
sive downtown rebuilding activity 
(although not so impressive as mid- 
town Manhattan or some other 
places). But it has yet to face the 
twentieth-century problems of the 
automotive city (and here it has 
plenty of company, too). These prob- 
lems cannot be solved merely by 
requiring central area buildings to 
provide more off-street parking 
spaces—as some critics of Equita- 
ble’s development at the Point now 
contend the city should have de- 
manded. Nor is it likely that until an 
unforeseeable development in met- 
ropolitan government takes. place, 
anyone except the city of Pittsburgh 
itself is going to subsidize the pro- 
duction of more parking spaces. The 
competition between the central 
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H. K. Porter building, housing a rapidly 
growing industrial firm, and accommodat- 
ing ihe overflow from Alcoa’s headquar- 
ters (beyond), is scheduled for immediate 
construction. Harrison & Abramovitz, 
architects. 
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Y.W.C.A. building, hopefully expected 
to rise next year, has a 12-story tower on 
a four-story base. Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill; Pietro Belluschi, architects. 
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Equitable’s fourth office tower in its 
Gateway Center, as proposed by Archi- 
tects Harrison & Abramovitz, departs from 
the X-plan of Equitable’s earlier towers. 
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Amphitheater with retractable aluminum 
roof is the major feature of the Lower 
Hill redevelopment plan. Other project 
elements include a 3,000-car parking 
facility and apartment buildings. Mitchell 
& Ritchey, executive architects. 
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LIGHT & ULTRAVIOLET 


Important lamps: experimental light 
by Westinghouse (1) is combination 
fluorescent-mercury, with 120,000-lumen 
output. Fluomeric lamp (2) of Duro-Test 
combines tungsten filament, mercury vapor, 
and fluorescing phosphors; color rendition 
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is good. Color-corrected mercury (3) now 
rivals big incandescents; efficiency is 
better, though color is not yet so good. 
“Power groove” fluorescent (4) by G.E. 
produces twice the light of conventional 
fluorescent. 








NEW PROGRESS IN LIGHT 
The swift and abundant development in light technology 












































» is today a sudden, great activity 
in lighting. Though Edison’s incandes- 
‘* t lamp is nearly 80 years old and 
as been refined to a high degree, and 
he more efficient fluorescent lamp has 
ad an almost equally great develop- 
sent since its introduction commercial- 
og 1938, still a flood of new and 
mproved light sources indicates that 
pgress is by no means ended. And, 
syond these new sources, there is a 
opment in the architectural use of 
it which indicates that we are only 
beginning to understand what 
can do. 
‘The influx of new devices since the 
war has been phenomenal. Whether or 
ot the epochal post-World War II anti- 
ust action against the General Elec- 
‘Co., depriving it of its patent 
trol inherited from Edison, has had 
ything to do with it, competition has 
ed new and beneficial heights. 
7. itself, which remains the largest 
of light sources, has introduced over 
0 new lamps in the past seven years. 
festinghouse Electric and. Sylvania 
Electric Products, its nearest rivals in 
‘bigness, are not far behind. Indeed, 
the latter have sprung the most radical 
' new light-source developments — 
roluminescence, a thin sandwich 
nel of phosphorescent light (Forum, 
, '57)—which is still largely ex- 
pel Setal for the future and not to be 
Considered here. Other, smaller com- 
Panies have entered with new develop- 
™Ments. Altogether, 80% of the lamps 
7 195% of the fixtures produced today 
‘Were unknown 20 years ago, and the 
amount of creative thinking going into 
P lighting probably exceeds that of any 
other segment of building. 


sources 


he bulk of these developments flood- 
in are small though collectively 
' Substantial improvements in existing 
Might sources. For instance, in 1955, 
EGE. introduced a “bonus line” of in- 
- candescent lamps with efficiencies 6 to 
a higher than existing incandes- 
' tents, which may be close to the prac- 
teal limits for a device raised ten 
times in efficiency since Edison’s day. 
In 1952, five lamp producers intro- 
duced a “rapid start” fluorescent lamp, 
which eliminated one cumbersome ele- 
ment in the circuit, the starter, with no 
loss in economy of operation. And 
Steady progress is being made in de- 
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is now a major influence in modern architecture 
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veloping new phosphors to coat the 
inside of fluorescent tubes, shifting the 
light from this source away from the 
eerie green-yellow segment of the color 
spectrum toward the warmer red for 
better balanced light. ; 
But some of the more recent develop- 
ments in the lighting industry, either 
from the wide nature of the improve- 
ments they effect or from the new 
combination of elements they embrace, 
are substantial enough to be singled 
out as new sources. The most immedi- 
ately significant are these: 
“Super-powered” fluorescents, These 
are high-powered tubes, developed last 
year by G.E. and Sylvania and now in 
production. The G.E. “power groove” 
(sketch, p. 152) achieves an increase 
in light output by deep grooves aiong 
the tube’s length which reduce the 
distance which electrons must travel 
and thus increase light output. On 
two-and-one-half times the wattage of 
a conventional fluorescent, the “power 
groove” produces more than double the 
light. For example, a 4’ “power groove” 
with a 100-w. rating produces a light 
output of 6,250 lumens, against 2,400 
lumens for a conventional 4’, 40-w. 
fluorescent. The Sylvania VHO, which 
achieves the same light output, is not 
grooved, but rather gets its extra 
brightness from changes within the 
tube itself: by using a neon gas, rather 
than argon, and by careful control of 
mercury vapor pressure. These jumps 
in light output have wide implications 
for reducing the number of light fix- 
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Efficiency is a key word in electric light’s 
evolution. Fluorescent’s climb has been 
steadiest. Newest light source, electro- 
luminescence, though inefficient now, is be- 
lieved by Westinghouse scientists to have 
greatest potential efficiency. 


tures required for a given area. 
Color-corrected mercury. The mer- 
cury-vapor lamp, invented in 1901 but 
little used because of its deep bluish- 
green glow unsuitable for most loca- 
tions, has had a renaissance in a color- 
corrected version introduced by West- 
inghouse in 1949. In this modification, 
the interior of the lamp’s globe is 
coated with red-emitting phosphors 
which, bombarded by the lamp’s ultra- 
violet rays, produce a brilliant light, 
superior for many large-area uses. Syl- 
vania and G.E. also have developed new 
mercuries. Sylvania was the first to 
introduce a color-corrected mercury 
which exceeded the efficiency of the 
standard mercury. In such locations as 
the huge concave ceilings of St. Louis’ 
new airport building, color-corrected 
mercuries beat out large incandescents 
by requiring much less current, hence 
one-eighth as much copper wiring. 
Fluorescent-mercury. Westinghouse is 
about to challenge the “super-powered” 
fluorescents of G.E. and Sylvania with 
an experimental, combination fluores- 
cent-mercury lamp, which may be ready 
for production this year. It has tre- 
mendous brilliance: 120,000 lumens at 
3,000 w., in a tube 5’ long by 4” 
in diameter with a rated life of 10,000 
hours. Westinghouse figures that by 
combining fluorescent and mercury 
vapor, it makes the most of both types 
of light source. In the mercury, some 
90% of the light comes from gaseous 
discharge, only 10% from the phosphor 
coating; in the fluorescent the ratio is 
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reversed, about 5% from gas discharge, 
95% from the phosphor. In the new 
lamp, the ratio is about 50-50. The 
new lamp is made possible by a new 
phosphor, which Westinghouse Re- 
search Director Edward Arnott believes 
is the only one yet available, able to 
stand up to the lamp’s high loading. 
Fluomeric, This lamp, introduced in 
1955 by Duro-Test Corp., one of the 
smaller lamp producers, represents 
" something approaching the ultimate in 
combining light sources. It combines 
three in a single bulb: incandescent, 
fluorescent and mercury vapor. Its 
chief advantages are that it is about 
one-third more efficient than an incan- 
descent of comparable size (750 w., 
230 v.), eliminates the ballast trans- 
former required for straight fluores- 
cents, yet has a relatively long life of 
6,000 to 12,000 hours (compared with 
7,500 hours for standard fluorescent), 
while providing a broader spectral color 
range than any. This last feature makes 
it particularly suitable for installations 
where good color rendition is important. 


New uses 


The multiplying of new light sources 
is as nothing—except as it provides 
ever more powerful, bright and flexible 
tools—to the new, more sophisticated 
uses of lighting in the changing pat- 
tern of architecture itself. The change 
is visible both inside and out: inside, 
where lighting demonstrates its ability 
to create a more efficient atmosphere or 
create a mood; outside, where lighting 
is creating a new, luminous after-dark 
appearance for architecture. 

The salient fact about lighting, both 
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in its sources and uses, is that it is 
still rising in brightness. In the early 
thirties, when light merely lit a room 
and dimly at that, the standard of 
illumination recommended for school- 
rooms by the Illuminating Engineering 
Society was a minimum of 12 foot- 
candles. Today the minimum recom- 
mended is 30. In the same period, the 
minimum for office secretarial work 
also has gone to 30 foot-candles, while 
that for such special work as drafting 
stands at 50. Some specialized indus- 
trial tasks are already at 300 foot- 
candles, while in hospital operating 
rooms the accepted level is now 2,000. 
People in the lighting industry predict 
that office lighting will one day go to 
100 foot-candles, as some offices already 
have. Many architects feel that this is 
going too far, adding to the complica- 
tions of air conditioning and to already 
considerable lighting costs, merely to 
sell more light. But the trend of illumi- 
nation is unmistakably higher. 

This is partly reflected in the fact 
that the quantity of light used in the 
US today is six times that of 1940. 
The main cause for his big jump is 
the rise of the fluorescent lamp, rapid 
since 1949, to No. 1 US light source. 
More incandescent lamps are still sold 
than fluorescents, but for the past four 
years the fluorescent has outranked the 
incandescent in total light produced, 
because against a higher initial cost 
it delivers more light per dollar of 
electricity. Two out of three new office 
building installations are fluorescent. 
In factories, virtually all are fluores- 
cent, though the new mercury lamps 
are moving in here. 


OBANGE RED 


CORRECTED 
MERCURY V. 


6000 6500 T5600 


VISIBLE SPECTRUM- WAVE LENGTH IN ANGSTROMS 


Visible spectrum of light is shown above, 
with various light sources plotted against 
it. While all sources appear white to the 
eye, each produces different quality of 
white. Incandescent, mainly red, is still 
favored for its warm tone. 
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An important factor in the rise 
the fluorescent is the development singe 





1945 of the luminous ceiling: banks of a 


fluorescent fixtures screened by dif. 
in years a 


fusers. No lighting idea 
caught on so firmly, for it offered ay 


opportunity to integrate lighting with % 
architectural design. The ultimate ex. — 


ais 





pression of this, so far visible in only || ; 


a few buildings, is the ceiling integrat. 


ing all four elements of lighting, air 10 : 


conditioning, acoustical 


control and 
sprinklers into a single system. Rut : 


architects soon learned that luminous s 
ceilings had three shortcomings: too 


monotonous, if uncritically used; too 


glaring, unless shielded; too diffuse a 


light for sharp perception. 


is still a problem requiring carefully 
studied treatment. 
A possible solution to some of these 


problems may be found in the newest — 


development: a translucent multilayer 
glass polarizing panel. Multilayer pol- 
arization is a complicated phenomenon, 
in which normally scattered light is — 


trained through an optical material so _ 
that light rays vibrate in only one ~ 
plane, reducing glare and excessive dif- ‘ 
Several major companies are — 


fusion. 
known to be studying the possibilities 
of a polarizing panel. At least in part, © 


Despite — 
many improvements in one or another 
of these factors, the luminous ceiling 















; 


ae. 


their current interest has been stimend 


lated by the work of Polarized Light ~ 
which has z 
been struggling with this knotty phe © 
nomenon since 1946, and hopes this” j 


ing, Inc., Woodside, L. I., 


year to introduce such a panel. 


Perhaps the most creative display of 
the new lighting, using the tools at 


hand in a studied and integrated man- 
ner, will embellish New York’s new 
Seagram building (color photograph, © 
p. 115). 


the windows’ face 20’ into the room. 


This wide band of electric light helps ~ 
eliminate the glare associated with — 
increasing the 
brightness level near the windows. The ~ 
rest of the interior lighting will be — 
done from reflecting troffers, giving @ © 
Two circuits © 
one for day- ~ 
time, when lights will work at full G 
intensity; the other, at lower intensity, — 
to make the building a tower of light ~ 


glass enclosures by 


strong downward light. 
will control the system: 


at night. 
This kind of light manipulation is 
creating a new breed of independent — 


For this building, Lighting 
Consultant Richard Kelly has designed © 
a system in which artificial light will © 
perform the triple function of illumi- ~ 
nation, reduction of brightness contrast 
between roomlight and daylight, and © 
creation of an architectural mood, espe 
cially at night. All 38 floors will have — 
luminous ceilings stretching from neat ~ 
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lighting consultant of diverse back- 
ground (Kelly’s is in both physics and 
architecture) and great promise. There 
are still so few of them for the mount- 
ing problems of architectural lighting 
that most are busy around the clock. 


More research 


The great need in lighting today is for 
more basic research in visual percep- 
tion. Lighting is a growingly expen- 
sive item in modern building, ranging 
from a high of about $10 sq. ft. for 
the lighting segment of a fully inte- 
grated, high-quality (e.g. G.M. Tech 
Center) system, down to $1 to $1.25 
per sq. ft. for an adequate minimal 
system. Superior installations often 
run 10 to 20% of total building costs, 
against no more than 2% 20 years ago. 
Architects and consultants want more 
light on light to see where they are 
going. “I’d like to see statistics on the 
number of people with eyestrain today 
versus 20 years ago,” says one archi- 
tect. Nearly all feel a need for research 
on light in terms of people, so that 
psychological and physical needs may 
be defined and scaled more economic- 
ally into lighting systems. 

Some milestones in this field have 
been recorded. Twenty years ago Mat- 
thew Luckiesh and the late Frank K. 
Moss of G.E.’s famous Research Center 
at Nela Park established the fact that 
higher light level reduced muscular 
tension. In the early forties, Dr. D. B. 
Harmon, an independent investigator, 
concluded that bad light in schoolrooms 
could not only injure eyes but warp 
small bodies. And, roughly, the light 
required for a room can now be mea- 
sured by a loose yardstick known as 
the Visual Comfort Index, which sim- 
ply measures the percentage of people 
who will be “comfortable” at a certain 
level of illumination. But more basic 
knowledge and measurements are need- 
ed on light and the human eye. To get 
this, the Illuminating Engineering Re- 
search Institute, on a small budget of 
$20,000 to $25,000 a year, is sponsor- 
ing research projects, mostly in univer- 
sities. These have to do with such 
things as a study of how the eye reacts 
to sudden stimuli, how human vision 
may be measured in seeing objects 
against various dark and light back- 
grounds, how to measure the amount 
of effort required to see, 

The great breakthroughs for the 
future will come in this area. The 
first 80 years of the electric light were 
preoccupied with increasing the effici- 
ency of the light source and adapting it 
to new uses. This will continue. But 
the great future is in bold experiments 
to understand better the nature of 
light and the human eye. 
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Tower of light: Seagrain’s building 
will use newest lighting techniques 
for both daytime indoor visual com- 
fort and nighttime outdoor appear- 
ance. With Architects Mies van der 
Rohe and Philip Johnson, Lighting 
Consultant Richard Kelly developed a 
uniform lighting system. Inside (top 
sketch), Kelly designed 20’-wide band 
of luminous ceiling which extends 
from near windows’ face to interior of 
room along all exterior exposures of 
building. In daytime, its nearly 100 
foot-candle level of illumination will 
help to counter sky glare (with help 
from gray glass curtain wall). Glare 
is lessened because contrast between 
ceiling and sky is less. On each floor, 
beyond range of luminous ceiling, 
building will have low-brightness re- 
flecting troffers which will provide 
nearly 80 foot-candles of illumination. 
Diffuser troffers will not be used be- 
cause brightness contrast would be too 
great. System is designed so that ad- 
ditional lighting—for special effects— 
can be installed. 

At night, entire building will switch 
to second lighting circuit which will 
give it “tower of light” appearance. 
Fluorescent tubes will operate at 120 
milliamps (as against 425 milliamps 
in daytime). Entry area posed par- 
ticular problem in nighttime lighting. 
The architects and Kelly felt that the 
ground floor had to be much brighter 
than upper floors; otherwise, design 
effect would be lost. Marble in entry 
was changed from dark green to 
white. Nighttime brightness level at 
ground level was designed to be about 
four times the level of the upper floors. 
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EXERCISE IN WEIGHT REDUCTION 


New railroad coach, an ambitious venture in plastics 


and prefabrication, holds lessons for building 


Building manufacturers and fabricat- 
ors may some day. take over useful 
techniques from such struc .rally re- 
lated industries as railroad-car manu- 
facturing. This railroad car, prototype 
of the Budd Co.’s new lightweight line, 
Pioneer III, now completing exhaustive 
test runs, is a particularly notable ex- 
ercise in weight reduction. 

Over all, the 85’ Pioneer III cuts the 
weight of the standard lightweight 
coach more than in half, from 123,200 
Ib. down to a trim 52,330. In terms of 
load, this means a reduction from 1,678 
lb. per passerger in the standard light- 
weight coach, carrying 74 passengers, 
down to 595 lb. per passenger in the 
Pioneer III, carrying 88. In other 
words, 14 passengers have been added 
to the new car’s accommodations, but at 
a saving of 1,083 Ib. per passenger 
and 70,870 lb. in over-all weight. This 
makes it the lightest railway car so 
far built in the US meeting all the 
strength and safety requirements of the 
Association of American Railroads. 

The bulk of this weight reduction, 
which was the main objective of Budd 
Designer Walter B. Dean, was secured 
in structural and traction members. 
The four-wheel trucks, for instance, are 
one-third the weight of conventional 
cast-steel trucks, mainly through new 
design and the use of welded alloy 
steel and hollow axles. Of more sig- 
nificance to building is the stressed 
stainless steel exterior panel skin over 
a high-tensile stainless steel structure— 
a continuously welded construction now 
more or less conventional in light- 
weight-car manufacture—which in ad- 
dition to being lightweight has high 
strength and permanence. 


The plastic interior 


The second major source of weight re- 
duction in the Pioneer III is in the 
wide use of plastics in the car’s in- 
terior, plastics used in such a way that 
certain applications may have particu- 
lar significance in building. 

Virtually every visible interior com- 
ponent in the car is made of plastics: 
walls, ceilings, baggage racks and 
seats. The washrooms, which are more 
than reminiscent of an idea once pro- 
posed by Buckminster Fuller and un- 
successfully tried in the building 
industry, are molded in a single piece 

continued on p. 158 
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PHOTOS: (BELOW) H. TAYLOR; (BOT. & OPP. P.) LAWRENCE S. WILLIams 




















Interior structure is of high-strength 
stainless steel. Underframe is efficient, 
two-sill span which extends uninterrupted 
from one end of car to the other. 


Two plastic panels cover most of each 
window bay. First extends from floor, 
includes underside of rack; second covers 
rack, plus ceiling and half of air duct. 

































The car, 85’ long, is lightest ever built in 
US, in terms of weight-per-passenger 
(595 Ib.). Car weighs less than half as 
much as the standard lightweight car. 








Senet al 


Washroom is molded in single piece of 
reinforced plastic, prepiped and prewired. 
The interior’s plastic form combines outer 
wall with basin and hopper, with provision 
for fixtures, 








= a 








Car’s interior is virtually all plastics, 
including seats, cushions, floor, lighting 
fixtures. Windows are tinted at top, elimi- 
nating need for shades. Seat is molded in 
a single piece, supported by aluminum 
base. Weight, with cushion: 47 Ib. 





Outside steps are made in single moid of . 
reinforced plastic. Outside door is steel . 
on exterior, plastic on interior. 
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of reinforced glass-fiber laminate. This 
single piece forms the washroom’s 
inner and outer wall as well as the 
enclosures for washbowl and waste 
hopper. Each washroom unit is pre- 
wired and prepiped (with flexible 
vinyl pipe which expands in freezing 
weather) so that the whole room may 
be simply installed as a complete unit 
in the car. A 100-gal. laminated-plastic 
water tank is located overhead above 
the lavatory. Other single-panel parti- 
tions within the car are of plastic- 
covered plywood. 

Plastics are not wholly confined to the 
interior. The skirt running along the 
lower edge of the car’s stainless steel 
skin is plastic. And the car’s steps are 
a single molding of laminated glass- 
fiber plastic installed as a unit. Some 
plastic designers think that this kind 
of “cubic modular” design of units or 
whole rooms, as in the case of the 
washroom, will some day have power- 
ful application in building, making use 
of the continuously moldable properties 
of plastics. The results might be the 
volumetric design of room units in a 
single piece, eliminating many support- 
ing structures and joints, providing 
continuous, easily cleaned surfaces, 
great strength, light weight and fast 
assembly into the building’s structure. 

Plastics’ real importance, both for 
railroading and building, may be sum- 
med up in one word: prefabrication. 
The material’s inherent flexibility in 
manufacture permits monolithic design. 
It reduces the task of construction from 
the high level of carpentry to a routine 
assembly job. For example, two plastic 
panels cover each interior window bay; 
one panel is formed to include the win- 
dow and the lower portion of the bag- 
gage rack; the other combines the 
upper surface of the rack, the ceiling, 
and half of the air duct. Each pair of 
seats is molded in a single piece, up- 
holstered with slip-on vinyl foam cush- 
ions. A pair of seats, including cushion 
and welded-aluminum base, weighs 
just 47 lb. Being plastic, the material 
has integral coloring, of course; no 
painting is ever required and cleaning 
of the entire car may be done with 
brush and hose. 

Because of prefabrication and unit 
assembly, any mechanical or interior 
section of the new coach may be re- 
placed in little more than an hour. 
The coach also is adaptable to other 
railway forms, such as lounge cars and 
diners, and to lightweight interurban 
trains. 





BRIEFS 


CERAMIC HUMIGUIDE 


Relative humidity has always been 
a difficult atmospheric factor to meas- 
ure rapidly and accurately, particularly 
at the upper reaches of air saturation. 
This may now be solved by a discovery 
made by Edward Mayer, section head 
of the Physics Department of Horizons, 
Inc. Studying a number of new syn- 
thetic ceramics for their electrical 
resistance properties in classified appli- 
cations, Mayer noted that one ceramic 
composition showed remarkable changes 
in electrical resistance with changes 
in surrounding humidity. The material 
was so sensitive, in fact, that the mere 
approach of the investigator’s hand 
caused rapid fluctuations in electrical 
readings. Relative changes could be 
measured, up to 90% of the change, in 
less than 30 seconds, even in the here- 
tofore unmeasurable range of 90 to 
100% relative humidity. This rapid re- 
sponse, with further development of 
the ceramic, may be put to work in 
instruments and equipment to control 
critical industrial atmospheres, such as 
those in pharmaceutical production, 
and to trigger dehumidifying or air- 
conditioning systems. 


BUILDING ADVANCES 


A poll of its members by the Build- 
ing Construction Employers’ Assn. of 
Chicago on the relative value of recent 
advances in building methods showed 
the following ranking: 1) improve- 
ments in equipment and tools (placed 
first by 28%); 2) standardization of 
parts, such as windows (first by 27%); 
3) more use of prefabricated materials 
(21% );4) prestressed concrete (18%) ; 
5) lift-slab method; 6) wider use of 
plastics and synthetics. 


WATER CONTROL 


The method by which most modern 
automatic washing machines have cut 
water use and waste about 80% under 
old-style washers with hand rinses— 
the water-flow control valve—is mov- 
ing over into plumbing systems. The 
problem of water waste, averaging about 
50% for all municipal water consump- 
tion, was recently characterized by 
William R. Wallin, application engineer 
of the Dole Valve Co., as “water down 
the drain.” This uninhibited waste has 
raised the average per capita consump- 
tion to 35 gal. a day for men, 45 gal. 
a day for women, with hotel residents 








































averaging 15% higher than all oth 
The water-flow control valve is a gs! 
device placed behind fixture ou 
consists of a pipe coupling having 
flexible rubber diaphragm with o 
that closes slightly as water pressy 
increases, opens as pressure drops, } 
maintain a predetermined constant fio 
in gallons per minute, regardless ¢ 
pressure variations. Installed behing 
shower heads in one new hotel, 
valves cut water flow from 9 to 2 
gallons per minute for an average say. 
ing of 32.500 gals. a day, with no lay 
in the functioning of showers. 


FOAM BLANKET 


Styrene foam plastics found a new 
use this winter as protective sheathin 
for the huge concrete monoliths of the 
Table Rock Dam project on Missoury 
White River, insulating the surface 
against rapid temperature chang 
while curing. The rigid foam was pu 
on in 1” x 12” x 9 planks by the Mor 
rison-Knudson Co. and Utah Construeé 
tion Co., joint contractors. Faster % 
install and more thermally protectiv 
than thick wooden planks or heavy 
insulating blankets, the styrene materi 
al can be salvaged for reuse. 


PNEUMATIC TUBE 


The pneumatic tube as an instrum on 
of interfloor and office communication 
has reached a modern apotheosis in af 
automatic high-speed system now @ 
work in the Standard-Vacuum Oil Coy 
building in White Plains, N.Y. De 
signed by Stanvac’s own engineers ami 
controlled from a central station by al” 
electromechanical “brain” or mechan- 
ism, the system has a mile-long laby= 
rinth of tubes through three floors 
20 receiving-dispatching stations with= 
in reach of some 700 employees. 
user places material, documents and 
even office supplies up to 7 Ib. in weight 
into a 14” clear-plastic, oval container, 7 
dials a destination number, and the) 
lozenge zooms off on its journey at 26° 
per second. The control mechanism) 
spaces the moving carriers safely from 
one another, slows down some, momen= 
tarily by-passes others, to bring each) 
to its destination with a breaking of 
speed to a gentle landing glide. Auto- 
matic switching devices in the central 
control can handle more than 1,500 
carriers an hour. Thus far, the system 
is dispatching some 2,800 carriers om 
550 container-miles of travel a day. 
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o Today, thousands of SHEPARD 
“a rl a WARNER Elevators throughout the 
3 | western hemisphere are demonstrating 

=< their dependability, as they have since 1860. 
Some are modern, automatic passenger 
carriers .. . others powerful freights . . . 
but each is engineered to perform over 
and over again the function specified 
by the architect. 

* Let us help you meet your current 


vertical transportation requirements. 


See our catalog insert in the 
SWEET’S 1957 Architectural File. 


Rio, Brazil - 


SHEPARD WARNER ELEVATOR COMPANY 
5012 Brotherton Road 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 





Brazil... 
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THE INSULATION VALUE WILL STAY 
IN THIS FEDERAL RESERVE BANK ROOF! 


...and “our costs are lower... thanks to Gold Bond‘ 
says Joseph A. Sanders, Jr., Roofing Contractor 


Mr. Sanders, Vice President of pos. A. Sanders & Sons, Inc., 
used 35,000 square feet of Gold Bond Insulation Roof Board 
on the new $4,000,000 building of the Buffalo Branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


He says: “Gold Bond Insulation Roof Board helps us deliver 
in the finished job the full insulation value specified. It stands 
up under the loads of working crews and equipment.” 
Gold Bond resists the two common ways insulation roof board 
can lose a good share of its full efficiency during construction— soak-in 
of mopping material and squeeze-down of the insulating material itself. 
Costs are lower with Gold Bond Insulation Roof Board; less mopping 
material is needed and the smoother surface means faster mopping. 
Moisture resistant Gold Bond Roof Board comes in 4" to 2” thicknesses; 
shiplap, offset and square edges; asphalt-coated and plain. 


To see what this building’s construction story can mean for 
your design plans, call your Gold Bond® representative or write Dept. 
AF-27, National Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, New York. 


INSULATION ROOF BOARD 


COMPANY BUILDING PRODUCTS 

















Striking New Building 
for a Twin City 
Insurance Society 
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Minn., business center is the beautiful new home 
office of the Lutheran Brotherhood, a fraternal 
life insurance society. This modern building 
boasts a number of unusual features, including a 
unique sunken garden and terrace, exterior 

walls of blue-green porcelain-enamel steel and 
640 windows of double-pane plate glass. 


One of the requirements for this building was an 
electrical system of the highest quality. That’s 
why Phelps Dodge building wire and paper 
insulated power cable were installed exclusively. 


On every wiring job where top-quality materials, 
expert workmanship and experienced “‘know-how”’ 
are called for, it pays to rely on Phelps Dodge and 
your Phelps Dodge distributor! 


SALES OFFICES: Atianta, Birmingham, Ala., Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Dallas, Detroit, Fort Wayne, Greensboro, N. C., Houston, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Mo., Los 
Angeles, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. Port- 
land, Ore. Richmond, Rochester, N. Y., San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Washington, B.C. 
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See the American Blower exhibit, Booths 2 
and 26 at the Heating & Air Conditioning 

Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Illinois, Feb. 25-Mar. 1. 
Get all the facts on what’s new 
in the complete American 
Blower line! 






























Look for these booths at the 
Exposition for full details on 
American Blower’s complete 
line of equipment for air con- 
ditioning, air handling, and 
power transmission! 











Here’s the place to see, first-hand, the latest developments 
from American Blower—our booths at the Chicago 
Exposition. 

You'll find a display on Tonrac, our new centrifugal 
refrigeration machine that installs on a single level. 
You'll see our completely new line of comfort-engineered 
packaged air conditioners, the latest Gyrol Fluid Drive, 
high-pressure fan, utility set, unit heater, and much, 
much more. 

And there’ll be motion pictures, moving displays, fact- 
filled literature — everything to make your visit interest- 
ing and informative. So make a note now to stop by! 
American Blower Division of American-Standard, Detroit 
32, Michigan. In Canada: Canadian Sirocco products. 
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Glass gets a girdle, T-rails go underground 
—a review of the month’s new products 
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(1) TENSION DOOR puts slim frame 
harness on plate glass 


Few people passing through one of these 
slim frame doors will marvel at its bold- 
ness, but architects and fabricators owe 
George West, its engineer, a red badge 
for putting glass to work structurally. 
While untempered glass has higher tensile 
strength than steel, most designers mount 
glazing to accommodate only its frailties. 
As manager of Pittsburgh Plate’s building 
products department, West is familiar 
enough with the inherent properties of 
glass not to be cowed by its brittleness. He 
also is sensitive to current interest in re- 
ducing weight in construction materials 
and in designs in tension. Knowing that 
plate glass is not a homogeneous mass but 
a transparent sandwich with heat-stressed 
skins over a softer core, he harnessed its 
tremendous strength for the thin Tension 
Door by careful edge loading. In assembly, 
metal H rails are placed at top and bottom 
of a %” thick glass sheet, narrow stiles 
along the sides. As the frame is drawn 
taut by concealed bolts, the verticals are 
pulled in tension while compression is ap- 
plied through two heavy stee! leaf springs 
inside the lower glazing channel. In theory, 
steel wire could substitute for the stiles but 
the framing is an engineering concession 
to hardware: the 1” wide verticals provide 
a place for hinges and weatherstrip and 
also protect the glass’s Achillian edges 
from sharp blows. So framed, the %” 
rough or polished plate has impact resis- 
tance equal to fully tempered 1” Herculite. 
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The result is a delicately delineated door 
that cannot sag, rack or get out of line. 
If a Tension Door is shattered, the broken 
pieces stay harmlessly in their frame. In 
one test it took battering ram to smash 
through the door. 

New push-pull handles and plates have 
been designed for West’s door. These can 
be inserted directly in the glass with the 
locks set in top or bottom rail; no across- 
the-door bar is necessary. Manufactured in 
stainless steel, bronze and aluminum 
frames in standard sizes, the doors can be 
center or offset mounted or adapted to ~ 
overhead closures. The price, about $200, 
falls between %” plate-glass doors in 
heavier frames and unframed 1” tempered 
glass. 

Manufacturer: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 





(2) BUTT JOINT WINDOWS show no 
putty or screws on trim frame 


By slimming the frame and simplifying 
the glazing, Geyser has done about all it 
can to modernize its 18-year-old window. 
Already a modern classic, the aluminum 
unit got a boost in prestige inthe Heinz 
vinegar plant (Forum, Jan. 54), a struc- 
ture that capitalizes on the sturdy direct- 
ness of the stock fenestration. The new 
Geyser models have no exposed fasteners 
or face putty, and the verticals are only 
1%” wide. Intersections butt together; 
there are no moisture-collecting recesses. 
Head, jamb and sill all meet neatly in a 
continuous frame 3-%” inside the glass. To 
glaze each unit, grooves in the horizontal 
bars and faces of the mullions are filled 
with nonhardening sealing compound. The 
glass is lifted into the top bar channel 
until it clears the lower, then dropped 
into place. Cover strips are set over the 
vertical members and excess compound 
knifed away. The rounded vent windows 
are formed in one piece like bus windows 

continued on p. 164 
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Another 
Architect-Approved 
Comfort Conditioning Job 
by MARLO 

ARCHITECTS: 
STANLEY & WRIGHT 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: 
BRIDGERS & PAXTON 
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Marla helps cool it 


in summer... 


This unique building in Albuquerque, N.M., is believed to 
be the first solar-heated commercial building in the United 
States. 


Marlo heat transfer equipment is an important part of this 
installation which combines solar heating, evaporative 
cooling and an auxiliary heat pump. 


Occupants of this unusual building include its owners and 
designers, the mechanical engineering firm of Bridgers & 
Paxton. Architects were Stanley and Wright, general con- 
tractor was Paul Priest. All are of Albuquerque. 


Marlo equipment has played 
an important role in many 
distinctive air conditioning 
installations in this country 
and abroad. To learn how it 
can serve your needs effi- 
ciently and dependably, write 
us today. 





See our bulletin in Sweet's. 


MARLO coil co. 
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Quality Air Conditioning and Heat Transfer Equipment Since 1925 
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(a mode of fabrication used many years 
before the Alcoa Building). They can be 
made to project inward or outward and 
can be installed anywhere in the wall. 
Geyser’s fixed and ventilating windows are 
sold as separate units, in continuous rib- 
bons and as complete window walls. Mul- 
tiple windows can be built up to 21’ high 
and to any width in multiples of 3’-6” or 
4’ without intermediate supports. Prices 
start at about $1 a sq. ft. 

Manufacturer: E. K. Geyser Co. 


(3) STEEL GRID WALL made in trim 
sections, silvery finish 


Spinning a thin web of hot rolled steel 
around its basic window, Fenestra has 
engineered a rugged, sophisticated curtain 
wall. Flat-face intermediate sections 14” 
deep contribute to the grid’s sheer look 
but conform to specifications set up by the 
Metal Window Institute. Innumerable 
combinations of insulated sandwiches, fixed 
and operable windows can be designed 
into the standard grid for single- and mul- 
tiple-story construction. Porcelain enamel 
panels (up to 12 sq. ft. per unit) are sup- 
plied by the manufacturer; other types 
such as asbestos cement and polyester skin 
laminates are fabricated to order. Con- 
struction costs range between $2 to $4 a 
sq. ft., depending on spacing and materi- 
als. Framing is shop finished with a 
bonderized coat, prime paint, or with 
Fenestra’s new high luster Fenlite, a pro- 
tective coating of bright zinc alloy. This 
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lasting surface is secured through an 
eight-step cleaning and dipping process. 
It is reported to have 3 tc 12 times the 
resistance to white corrosion of ordinary 
galvanizing, and its zine coating has a 
self-healing action which fills in pinholes 
and scratches. 

Manufacturer: Fenestra Inc. 








(4) FOUNDATION PILE of rail steel 
punches through tough strata 


Three steel rail 7’s welded along their 
base edges into a triangle make an effec- 
tive pile-driver for foundations in rough 
ground. Taking advantage of the strength 
of high-carbon rail steel (and its ready 
availability), the symmetrical pile with 
its chunky flanges is said to resist lateral 
earth forces and to deflect obstructions 
more efficiently than standard H section 
piles. Rail pile can be driven with con- 


continued on p. 166 
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RAYNO 
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solve your 
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difficult 
Installation Problems 














AAYNOR Design 


for Quick Manual Operation 


Whatever your problem, Raynor's engineering staff is always ready 
to advise you on special equipment and design. For example, the 
problem above was easily solved by supplying an architecturally- 
correct commercial overhead door PLUS Raynor’s quick-release 
mechanism that permitted an easy switch to manual operation (a 
necessary precaution against power failure). Raynor's instant lift 
produces quick response when it’s needed most. 


Check your telephone directory 
for the Name of Your Nearest 


By 1g Representative or write to 
RAYNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
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NEW 
DEBOTHEZAT 
INDUCED 
DRAFT 
BIFURCATOR 
CATALOG 


all boiler code ratings 
expressed in BTU/HR 


A valuable working tool for both the engineer and contractor. 


This new 20-page catalog gives all manufacturers’ organizations 
boiler code ratings reduced to their common relationship of BTU/ 


HR delivered to the steam. 


Also included are useful tables and charts on volume of flue 
gas for oil, gas and coal. Facts are given on the selection, use 
and installation of Induced Draft Bifurcator Fans. Performance 
data and complete specifications on all DeBothezat Induced Draft 


Bifurcators are outlined in detail. 





aS Cevsssecssecssesssessncensennscensssnsesesseeall 


De Bothezat rans 


A Orviston OF 


American Machine and Metals, Inc. 


EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 








DeBOTHEZAT FANS, Dept. AF-257 
Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. 
East Moline, lilinois 


(} Please send a copy of your new Induced Draft Bifurcator Catalog. 
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ventional leads and hammers; no mandrels 
or special accessories are necessary, The 
new piles are supplied in sizes ran 
from 60 to 133 Ib. per ft. in lengths from 
28’ to 39’. For deep driving, sections can 
be butt-welded in the field. Prices are — 
competitive with cold-rolled shapes, with 
possibly faster delivery. 

Manufacturer: L. B. Foster Co. 


(5) LIGHTING LOUVER put to work 
beneath the southern sun 


In a fresh improvisation on the eggcrate 
theme, Architects Stevens and Wilkinson 
bracketed stock ceiling louvers outside 
the windows on their new hotel building 
for the University of Georgia. Filtering 
sunlight without blocking precious At 
lanta air, the thin cross fins in their 3’ x 
4’ frames cost $22.55 apiece or about $1.90 
a sq. ft. The louvers were shop assembled 
of 18-ga. aluminum strips interlocked in 
2” cells and were given a sprayed satin 
finish to subdue bright spot reflections. 





Pleased with widening its market to the 
outdoors, light fixture producer Neo-Ray 
now finds itself in the sun control business 
and will fabricate Sunshields to design 
specifications. 

Manufacturer: Neo-Ray Products, Inc. 


(6) ROTARY GUN throws paint out 
in thin line or broad band 


Throwing paint at high speed over a con- 
trolled area of wall or ceiling, the Rogers 
Rotary Magic Painter whisks through 4 
15’ x 20’ room in less than half an hour. 
The 3-lb. electric spray gun works on the 
principle of a centrifugal pump. Its self- 
enclosed motor spins rotor blades at 22,000 
rpm to draw paint up from the attached 
container and out through a gate slot. The 
opening can be regulated for a fine line oF 
a 1’ wide swath, with little overspray and 
hence minimum masking. The Rogers gun 
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handles any water or oil base paint and 
can be used indoors or out. 
Manufacturer: Napco., Inc. 


(7) SPINNING TOOL whirls paint- 
brush clean and dry 


A salesman demonstrated this rotary paint- 
brush cleaner to a skeptical audience by 
attaching what looked like the upper half 
of as egg beater to a brush oozing red 
paint, then dipping it in turpentine, whirl- 
ing it for a moment in an empty can and 
then wiping the brush across his white 
shirt front. Rendered absolutely clean and 
dry by the simple tool, the brush left no 
trace of pigment or even solvent. This 
Spin-a-Brush, like the Rogers gun above, 
makes basic use of centrifugal force but 
relies solely on handpower to whirl wet or 
crusty pigment out of a brush in less than 
two minutes. In an ultimate test of the 
device, a painter switched one brush from 
black to white without streaking. The tool 
sells for $7.95. Attachments are available 
at $1.50 each for cleaning rollers and for 
stirring. Grip and crank are molded nylon 
with a solvent-resistant gray finish. 
Manufacturer: Portable Electric Tools, 
Inc. 





(8) SHALLOW RACEWAY brings 
underfloor wiring to old buildings 


Buildings running short of power on in- 
Sufficient, inaccessible wiring can get a 
comfortable transfusion with Flushduct 
underfloor system. Existing floors are 

continued on p. 168 
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Supermarket spans years 
of construction progress... 





Ramset System 
saves $10,000 and 
two months’ time 
for new Ft. Wayne 
Supermarket 


Using the latest construction methods, contractors completed 
Eavey’s Supermarket in Fort Wayne, Indiana, ahead of schedule 
and ahead of budget! 

The electrical contractor reported hanging 10,000 feet of conduit 
carrying 350,000 feet of wire, with RAMSET, using 100,000 fasteners for 
the job. About $10,000 and two full months were saved by using 


speedy RAMSET SysTEM, according to George Clement, service — 


engineer for Eavey’s. Other contractors saved in the same way. 
RAMSET FASTENING SYSTEM can be used 








block. Ask for literature. 


12157-B8 BEREA ROAD & 





in a variety of ways on most jobs: elec- 


. tool 
compen” trical, plumbing, air conditioning, door, 


Shure-Set window and wall installations. Moreover, 
Babybrotherto RAMSET, RAMSET is just as valuable in the plant 


this hammer-in tool 
uses no cartridge, but 
makes your own ham- 
mer power more effiec- 
tive. For masonry, 
mortar joints, cinder 


maintenance operation as to the original 
builders and contractors. 

You can anchor almost anything to 
concrete and steel with RaMsET. New catalog 
is ready, send for your copy now. 
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Ramset Fastenin J w 








CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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“REPEAT performance” 


because of its original seated to salads 3-5" sep SE 


as on a recent Ontario job, Flushduct can 
PERFORMANCE! 





be laid over the old floor without any con. _ 
crete cutting or drilling. In the trenchless _ 
installation the duct system is secured a 
studs, 142” of new concrete poured to bring 
op LLY the floor up level with the raceway, and 
meet h. \ “ a finish surface applied on top. Produced — 
j at ial in 10’ lengths in one, two and three race. 
tig, way arrangements with a complete line of 
service fittings, Flushduct has outlets 


"S12 


ao EF gE 


on the job, with ordinary 
tools of the piping trade. 





The pre-war Chicago Wesley Memorial Hospi- 
tal (shaded part of photograph below) was 
Clow-equipped. Installation proved fast and 
economical. Through the years, Clow I.PS. 
(threaded) Cast Iron Pipe has cost Wesley 
nothing for upkeep, nothing for replacement. 


Naturally, when the $5,500,000 fifteen-story 
addition was planned, Clow was called on again 
for all downspouts, vents and waste lines 3 
inches and larger. The architects, engineers and 
contractors all know that Clow 1.P.S. (threaded) Cast Iron 
Pipe is corrosion-proof; lasts the life of the building; is quickly, 
economically installed; never needs replacement; requires no 
maintenance. 


Clow I.P.S. (threaded) Cast Iron Pipe has same O.D. as steel 
pipe, is available with plain or threaded ends, in 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 
and 10” sizes in 18’ random lengths. 








*Iron Pipe Size O. D. J 
Pent OR spaced 2’ apart along each duct. Roomy 
junction boxes have removable linoleum , 


. pans for quick access. 
Memorial Another flush-conscious electrical compo- 
nent introduced recently by National for 


DDITION) 

:, standard underfloor systems is the 800 
series floor outlet box. Made in depths of 
2-54” to 3%”, the 4”-wide octagon box 





has a rubber collar gasket which keeps 
at out moisture and adjusts to variations M 
eS a floor levels. Holes are provided for tying 








201-299 North Talman Avenue Chicago 80, Illinois Wholesalers of Plumbing the box down to concrete forms. 
ond Noating Supplies Manufacturer: National Electric Products 
Corp. 
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(9) EPOXY PAINT is protective coat 
for wood, metal or masonry 


Epoxy, one of the toughest of new plastics, 
makes up 40% of the formula for Poxy- 
cote industrial paint. Known best for its 
adhesive powers in bonding unlike ma- 
terials, epoxy resin creates a hard, long- 
lived surface over wood, masonry or metal. 
The nonporous coat has excellent scratch 
resistance, surpassed in plastics only by 
melamine, and is not affected by climate 
changes, most chemical fumes or moisture. 
It is produced in several standard colors 
and for large orders will be pigmented to 
specification. Poxycote is also made in clear 
form for outdoor use as a lacquer for 
brass and bronze. Price runs $11.50 to $15 
a gal.; test kits are $5. Resin and activator 
are mixed on the job (in quantities to be 
used within 48 hours), and applied by 
brush, spray or roller. For proper curing, 
temperature should be above 50° F. De- 
pending on porosity of the surface, cover- 
age ranges from 300 up to 1,000 sq. ft. a 
gal. for a cost of 5¢ down to 2¢ a sq. ft. 
Manufacturer: National Coating Products, 
Ine. 


(10) STRIPPABLE TAPE keeps win- 
dow unscratched in handling 


One lesson carried over from the factory 
to the construction site is that it is easier 
to protect materials in transit than undo 
mars afterward. For the Chicago apart- 
ment below, adhesive tape was applied to 

continued on p. 170 
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Architects: 
Mies van de Rohe " 
& Philip Johnson ) 
Associate Architects: 
Kahn & Jacobs 
Electrical Engineers: 
Clifton E. Smith 
Lighting Consultant: ; 
Richard C. Kelly 

Electrical Contractors: 

Fischbach & Moore, Inc. 
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the aluminum mullions to prevent scratch- 
ing and spotting during shipping and 
installation. Costing about 25¢ for each 
10’ mullion, the 6102 Black Protecto Mask 
is one of several Mystik papers developed 
for building materials handling. Adhesive- 
ness can be varied for particular products. 
A freshly primed metal partition can be 
completely masked and when in place can 
be stripped without lifting a fleck of paint. 
Tape also can be spotted on steel during 
fabrication to keep areas that are to be 
welded free from oxides. 


Manufacturer: Mystic Adhesive Products. 


Metals asked Raymond Loewy to 

a new sheet metal pattern. The industria} 
designer’s loosely geometric texture (pic. 
tured left at full scale) is priced at the 
same rates as other Rigidized embossed 
metals: about 18¢ a sq. ft. in 22-ga. ste} 
and 25¢ a sq. ft. in 18-ga. aluminum. The 
manufacturer also has announced a process 
that imprints textures on strips or selected 
areas of a sheet and leaves the rest plain, : 


Manufacturer: Rigidized Metals Corp. 
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= ; : . For additional information on any 
na ¥ ij : product reviewed in the February 
¥ : issue check the corresponding key 
F i} : number below and mail this coupon to} 
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4 & i Architectural FORUM (Room 7-06) ; 
4 ‘ 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
& [) 1. Glass tension door 
el ' ©) 2. Aluminum bar windows 
: © 3%. Thin curtain wall 
(11) GAS HEATER puts out continu. | © +. Rail foundation pile 
ous supply of hot water O 5. Sun control touver i 
DISMISSED! The Ascot instantaneous heater can de- 5 ee ee ee 
liver up to 120 gal. of hot water an hour QO 7. Spinning brush cleaner 
11 a.m. A signal sounds through the Bogen from a cold water pressure source. A C 8. Epoxy paint i 
+ sige mpanie — ae el a British import, the compact automatic O 9. Shallow underfiow duct 
m. 5 ' 
Automatic Clock Classroom Change systems one Se i -mmerey i eg 1) 10. Protective tape 
may be built into any Bogen School Sound 7 ” gas. eee Se 0 11. Instantaneous heater i 
Console, avoiding the duplication of wiring water is called for. The first motel or o We 
and expense of a bell system. This modern way camp guest of the season can take a hot Cj 12. Rigidized metal 
to handle classroom change signalling is one shower the minute he walks in without 
of a — jobs done by Bogen School waiting for a tank to heat up. Practical rT 
~ There's a Bogen Sound System for your for service stations, factory washrooms LE ; 
school, your budget. Write for brochure to h ; ved itl 
Dept. RN, David Bogen Co., Inc., P.O. Box 500, and summer homes, the Ascot is epproved i title ) 
Paramus, N. J. by the American Gas Assn. It stands 3’-7 bi seo peter a Tt 
high and is 1'-2” wide, and sells for $129.50. company ! 
Distributor: Southern Heater Co., Inc. :3 Seer es siamese? ' 
' street 
(12) . TEXTURED METAL produced in BE eA UREN CALPE 
widths up to 52” i city 
Instead of christening its 52” rolling mill BESS: 
with a magnum of champagne, Rigidized state 
NOTE: This request cannot be 
honored after April 30, 1957 
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THE RAILROAD STATION. sy Carroll 
L. V. Meeks. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn. 203 pp. 8” x 11”. $7.50 


“Of the nineteenth century” is a warning 
phrase that should be added to the title 
of Professor Meeks’s authoritative vol- 
ume, The Railroad Station: an Architec- 
tural History. For it is that century the 
Professor is really writing about—its 
taste, its techniques, its necess.ties, and 
his love for them all. Near the end of the 
book occurs what the reader has been ex- 
pecting, the final word against the century 
that supplanted his favorite. The profes- 
sor writes: “One reason that these [nine- 
teenth-century architectural] achievements 
do not meet with general admiration today 
is that our society unfortunately places 
a higher premium on conformity than on 
individuality.” 

True or not, the statement is backed up 
by 231 illustrations of nineteenth century 
individual flamboyance. It is also supported 
by the author’s great scholarship and by 
the imposing number of unique difficulties 
he meets and conquers. The greatest dif- 
ficulty: writing a history of taste in which 
the examples must be limited to “depots” 
—structures so seemingly unesthetic by 
nature’ and so strictly conditioned by 
function that they have been regularly 
shunned with equal shyness by top-level 
artists and critics alike. 

But, given an unpopular century and a 





Eccentric reminders of our nineteenth- 
century architectural heritage, stations 
such as Chicago’s Dearborn or “Polk St.” 
Station, clutter US cities today. Forgotten 
are the century’s invaluable structurai 
experiments (see sketch, top, for Philadel- 
phia’s Broad St. Station). 
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subject more often associated with grime 
and impatience than with artistic clarity, 
Meeks makes a convincing case for a sec- 
ond look. The re-examination reveals an 
era brave in its machines and bursting 
with experiments in greater spans, lighter 
structures and freer forms. The case is 
not so convincing, however, that modern 
travelers, safely out of the Machine Age, 
might wish that today’s terminals would 
mirror such frowzy antecedents as Chi- 
cago’s Dearborn Station (see photo) and 
its co-evals. 


CALIFORNIA HOUSES OF GORDON 
DRAKE. By Douglas Baylis and Joan Parry. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York City. 91 
pp. 9” x 9”. $6.50 


This handsomely illustrated elegy is the 
work of a California friend of the late 
Gordon Drake in collaboration with a 
wandering British journalist. It is no 
surprise, therefore, that the result is some- 
what uneven—combining an overgenerous 
evaluation of Drake’s artisitic theories 
with a facile survey of his architectural 
accomplishments. The surprise is that this 
unpromising combination succeeds so well 
in evoking the romantic spirit of the young 
and genuinely talented marine veteran 
whose 15 West Coast houses continue. to 
stand as the truest tribute to his adven- 
turous idealism. 


AIRPORT BUILDINGS AND APRONS. 
Published by the Technical Secretariat, Inter- 
national Air Transport Assn., International 
Aviation Bidg., Montreal 3, P. Q@., Canada. 
133 pp. 8/2” x 103%”. $1.50 (US) 


The many new airports abuilding or ex- 
panding around the world may have their 
esthetic points, say the IATA, but they 
show a remarkable lack of uniformity in 
layout and operational efficiency. So IATA 
has attempted to set down the general 
requirements and opinions of its member 
airlines, for the benefit of their own build- 
ing committees and for municipalities and 
airport architects. IATA reiterates the 
need for short, self-evident routes, separa- 


tion of passengers, visitors and baggage; 


early consultation with the airlines on all 


design aspects, the need for good over-all 


apron illumination, the pros and cons of 
fixed servicing facilities, location and de- 
sign of heliports, etc. Nothing startling 
new, but a useful checklist for airport de- 
sign, if combined with some of the newer 
thinking on the subject by architects and 
passengers. 

continued on p. 188 
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CEILECT textured aluminum — 
are available in 

and color finishes. oerhey 
are square for almost invisible 
fine line joints and come in sizes 12” 
wide by up to 36” long. 





a sie 
se Simple Cling Core 
---SIMPLE K--~» 


CEILING CORP. 
552 WEST 52 ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


' 

i 
Please send me sample squares of CEILECT : 
textured aluminum acoustical ceiling panels. i 
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HANDBOOK OF STANDARD STRUC- 
TURAL DETAILS FOR BUILDINGS. 
By Milo S. Ketchum. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
120 pp. 7” x 1044”. Hius. $4.65 


Says the author: “The term ‘standard 
structural] details’ has been used in this 
handbook to indicate details of design and 
methods of presentation of details which 
have stood the test of use in many design 
offices.” Obviously, structural details will 
never be completely standardized. Never- 
theless, a volume of drawings of struc- 


American's Laundry Planning Service 
takes the architect's 
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tural details should be of great practical 
use in many architectural and engineering 
design offices as well as an aid to the stu- 
dents of structural engineering and archi- 
tecture. 


ARCHITECTURE, NATURE & MAGIC. 
By W. R. Lethaby. Published by George 
Braziller, Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N.Y. 155 pp. 544” x 82”. Illus. $3.95 


This series of papers originally con- 
tributed in 1928 to The Builder, a British 
magazine, is of interest to students of the 
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human motives that condition the shape 
and appearance of buildings. Lethaby’s 
thesis is that the development of building 
practice mirrors the general development 
of world ideas, and that histories of archi. 
tecture solely in terms of structure and 
style esthetics and chronology, have no 
real meaning. And he has carefully as. 
sembled evidence from all countries and 
ages to support this thesis. 


ARCHITECTS’ DETAIL SHEETS. Editeg 
by Edward D. Mills. Published by Philoscph. 
ical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 232 pp. 9” x 12”. Iius. $12 


The third in a series of portfolios of de 
sign details presented in both photograph 
and dimensioned drawing—mostly of Brit. 
ish buildings. 


DESIGN IN CIVIL ARCHITECTURE. 
Vol. !—Elevational Treatments. By A. E, 
Richardson and Hector O. Corfiato. Published 
by Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 216 pp. 10” x 12%”. Ilius. 
$15 


This goes to prove that it is still possible 
to learn nothing and forget nothing in 
about 30 years. On buildings before 1900, 
the standard selections; since 1900, a bat- 
ting average of about .050. 


Other books received 


SEWERAGE PLANNING. By Thomas deS. 
Furman, John €E. Kiker Jr. and David B. 
Smith, Published by Florida Engineering and 
industrial Experiment Station, College of En- 
gineering, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 86 pp. 6” x 9”. Illus. $1. Paperbound 


GEORGIAN GRACE. A Socal History of De- 
sign from 1660 to 1830. By John Gloag. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 426 pp. 7144” x 10”. Illus. 
$12.50 


REBUILDING ST. PAUL'S AFTER THE 
GREAT FIRE OF LONDON. By Jane Lang. 
Published by Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don, England. 269 pp. 7/2” x 1014”. Illus. About 
$5.50 


ARCHITECTS’ YEAR BOOK 7 (British). 
Trevor Dannatt, Editor. Published by Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 220 pp. 7/44” x 10”. Illus. $10 


CONTRACTS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND EN- 
GINEERING RELATIONS, third edition. BY 
Daniel W. Mead. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
427 pp. $7 


THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE. Revised 
edition. By A. E. Richardson and Hector 0: 
Corfiato. Published by Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 744 PP- 
6/2” x 10”. Illus, $25 


HOUSE CONVERSION & IMPROVEMENT: 
By Felix Walter. Published by Architectural 
Press, 9-13 Queen Annes Gate, S.W. 1, Lom 
don, England. 257 pp. 7” x 9/2”. Iius, About 
$5.50 
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Excerpts 


The decorator’s case 


Marc T. Nielsen* sketches a pattern 
for co-existence with architects * 


The ability to draw plans and eleva- 
tions does not give the decorator the 
right to design and build houses unless 
he holds a legal license to perform as 
an architect. We feel also that no archi- 
tect without specialized training in the 
field of interior decoration should at- 
tempt practice in this field. It should 
be obligatory for each to respect the pro- 
fessional prerogatives of the other. 

The decorator by the operation of as- 
sembling the materials and labor needed 
to furnish and decorate the enclosure 
designed by an architect becomes the 
final contractor in the transaction. He 
is in every practical aspect a contractor. 
But, I have not found in the mandatory 
standards of the AIA provision for an 
architect to become a contractor, retailer, 
distributor or purveyor of merchandise 
of any kind. 

We are all aware that many important 
interiors, principally public rooms, by- 
pass the interior decorator. If an archi- 
tect does a better job for the client than 
the decorator, who is to blame for this? 
The decorator had best look to himself 
to find the reason. If, on the other. hand, 
the work goes to the architect only on 
the basis of price, then the subject should 
be studied and clarified. 

Many, many hours of labor sometimes 
are necessary to complete a beautiful 
room up to and including the last acces- 
sory. It would be impossible to exist on 
a limited fee for this work figured on 
the same percentage as the architect 
charges for designing the building. It 
must be remembered that in finishing a 
room a decorator does not benefit from 
the fee charged for the structure itself. 
If the architect has, through experience, 
arrived at a fair price or commission to 
charge for his services, the decorator 
should also be allowed the same right of 
determination. 

A new and annoying situation is ap- 
pearing on our economic horizon. This 
is the growing tendency on the part 
of some architects, industrial designers, 
bank designers, restaurant equipment 
designers, etc., to do interior decorating 
for their clients and accept compensation 





"President, American Institute of Decorators, speak- 
ing before an A.I.D. board meeting. 

Opinions expressed in this department of excerpts 
from the remarks of leaders in the world of building 
do not necessarily coincide with the views of 
Forum's editors. 
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on the same basis as that received for 
straight architectural and design work. 

Another very serious situation is the 
extending by architects of wholesale privi- 
leges to clients. Should this and other 
similar practices continue, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Decorators may be well 
on our way to disfranchisement. 


The architect’s reply 


Leon Chatelain* makes a counter 
proposal to US decorators 


We architects are not the experts in 
every line that is necessary to create a 
building, and for years we have had 
the mechanical, structural and electrical 
engineers as part of our team. We also 
have had the landscape architect on our 
team, and speaking from my own per- 
sonal experience, I have always included 
the decorator as part of this team. 


Unfortunately, however, our profes- 
sion has probably passed by the decorat- 
ing “profession.” We have ethics in 
our profession; we would like decorators 
to have similar ethics. If they did, our 
whole profession then could recognize 
decorators as one of us. Some of our 
mandatory rules are directed toward the 
protection of the client and his money, 
and herein we could do well to think 
together. An architect is forbidden to 
be in building construction and to have 
anything to do with the purchase by 
him of things that go into the build- 
ing. If he does do that he is, of course, 
buying it in the name of the client. 


Architects charge a percentage fee, 
but decorators “buy wholesale and sell 
retail.” Their fee is in the difference of 
buying and selling. I have no qualms 
about the amount of fee. But we would 
like to see decorators come out and say: 
“Well, Mr. Client, we will buy these 
things for you wholesale and sell them 
to wholesale and we will just charge you 
a fee.” What the fee is, I don’t care. 
But it is wrong to hide the fee in a 
difference of pricing, for the client does 
not know exactly what he is paying for. 
This is one of the things that architects 
seem to be at odds with decorators about. 
Could decorators charge a fee, or maybe 
an hourly rate or a daily rate as a law- 
yer might? 

Architects think this would help place 
decorators on a professional basis. No 

continued on p. 194 





*President, American Institute of Architects, speak- 
ing at the same A.I.D. board meeting. 
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All 12 features are vital to years of 
service and efficient performance, 
and Gallaher Air-Vans have them 
all. Architect and engineer achieve 
function and appearance. Owners 
save money over the years. 


For full information, contact: 
The GALLAHER Company 
4108 Dodge St. Omaha, Nebraska 


Export Office: 306 Paul Bidg., Utica, N. Y. 
Cable: Keiserquip = Utica, (N. Y.) 








other profession charges fees the way 
decorators do; the doctor doesn’t go to 
the druggist and buy medicine and then 
sell it to you at retail prices. He charges 
you his fee, and then you buy. 

Maybe a decorator should set up a sep- 
arate little company or organization, 
within his own personal organization, to 
make the purchases, and the decorator 
act as professional adviser. 

If decorators establish a proper code 
ef ethics for themselves, a proper way 
of doing business, with always the pub- 


lic and society in mind, some day we 
architects will be able to go with the 
decorators to the legislatures of this 
country and ask for laws, registering 
interior decorators as a profession. 

Eventually the decorators and the 
manufacturers can get together and form 
an alliance such as the architects have 
done with the Producers’ Council, which 
is an organization of manufacturers of 
the building industry, wherein we have 
asked the manufacturers to live up to 
certain standards. 
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The Tyler Store Planning Department can help 
you take advantage of the very latest ideas in 
successful supermarket planning and operations. 
For prompt assistance, write Tyler today. 


NEW TYLER SALES-CASE LINE (Series Y) for self- 
service Meat, Produce, Dairy, Ice Cream, Frozen 
Food Depts. Introduces new, low 33” merchandis- 
ing height; many other new “Advanced Design” 
features that simplify, speed up installation; cut 
costs; boost profits! Send coupon for complete data. 


Go right with color in the supermarket— 
use the NEW TYLER-KETCHAM COLOR 
COMPATIBILITY SYSTEM developed in 
consultation with Howard Ketcham, Inc., 
color experts. Covers Tyler equipment in 
color and its relation to walls, flooring, 
signs, the entire store interior! Flexible, 
simplified.Wide range of selections. Store- 
tested. Write Store Planning Dept. for 
compiete details, today. 
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The ideal acoustical materia} 


Lyle F. Yeager* sets up a target for 
industrial research 


The ideal acoustical tile is a composite of 
paradoxes which has defied the best tech. 
nical and research minds for years and 
will probably always do so. It would prob 
ably need to incorporate the strength of 
reinforced concrete, the lightness of down, 
epaintability of enameled metal, 100% or 
more absorption, complete dimensional sta. 
bility under any and all conditions, light 
reflection of at least 90%, and the ability 
to be erected under any and all conditions 
for a cost in place not to exceed about hc 
per sq. ft. At least experience with archi- 
tects and customers for the last 25 years 
would indicate that these qualities are the 
acceptable minimum. 

Following are the actual characteristics 
of an ideal acoustical tile toward which 
manufacturers aim: 


Customer costs: 
Material 
Erection 

Acoustical value 
Noise reduction 


$.15 — .30 per sq. ft, 
.08 — .25 per sq. ft, 


coefficient .60 — .80 
Uniformity Good 
Application Adhesive, nailing, 
mechanical 
Size 12” x 12” to 24” x 48” 
Tolerance +0, — 1/64” 
Stability Excellent 
Warp 1/32 
Fire resistance Incombustible 
Moisture resistance 
Sag 1/32 
Humidity Five-day 90% 
humidity 90° F. 
Breathing High resistance 
Paintability Ten coats commercial 
paint, brush applied 
Weight 1.75 Ib. maximum 
Strength Modulus of rupture 
300 Ib. per sq. in. 
Shock resistance Excellent 
Abrasion resistance Very good 
Permanence Excellent 
Edges Bevel, flush, kerfed, 
T&G 


Excellent with knife 
Nonrepetitive 
80% and over 


Field cutting 
Surface 
Light reflection 


However, even the best tiles are the re- 
sult of compromises with various desirable 
features in order to make a low-cost ac- 
ceptable product. A lightweight, porus, 
highly absorbent material is usually weak 
and combustible. Incombustibility, strength, 
and dimensicnal stability under various 
conditions of environment must be com- 
bined into such a product. Maintainability 

continued on p. 196 








*Manager of the Industrial Sound Control Dept. 
US Gypsum Co., speaking recently before acoustical 
consultants, 














Washrooms in another notable building 


finished in Carrara’ Glass 


Because Carrara Structural Glass is prac- 
tical—as well as beautiful—it is widely 
specified by architects for restroom walls. 
Carrara, made of all pure glass, gives a 
fresh, clean, sparkling appearance to any 
restroom. Its surface is mechanically 
ground and polished to a high degree of 
smoothness and brilliance. This’ smooth 
finish and the homogeneous structure of 
Carrara Glass enable it to resist success- 
fully the attacks of moisture, acid, steam 
and cleaning compounds. 

Loose particles of dirt can find no foot- 
hold on the polished finish of Carrara. 


..the quality 


structural glass 
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The true, even joints between the large 
blocks provide few lodging places for dust 
and germs to collect. An occasional wiping 
with a damp cloth keeps Carrara bright 
and clean. 

And Carrara Glass is a permanent 
material. The years have little effect on 
it—it retains its beauty indefinitely and 
will not stain, craze, crack or fade. 

For more information on Carrara Glass 
—its many properties, its ten beautiful 
colors—just write to Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Room 7163, 632 Fort Duquesne 
Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





The Soldiers Memorial, in St. Louis, 
Missouri, was designed by Mavran, 
Russell, Crowell & Mullgardt. P. J. 
Bradshaw, associate. Plaza Commis- 
sion Architects, St. Louis, Mo. 


PAINTS + GLASS - CHEMICALS +- BRUSHES - PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


PITTSBURGH Pt Aye 


GLAS 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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is important, yet mechanically repetitive 
appearance is not so desirable as non- 
repetitive surfaces. It is necessary that a 
well-rounded, complete acoustical line have 
several products, each better adapted to a 
specific use than the others. 

In the past ten years the Acoustical Ma- 
terials Association has conducted research 
on more than 15 highly specialized acous- 
tical projects designed to learn more about 
the technical aspects of acoustics and 
acoustical treatments. Most of them more 
correctly belong in the laboratories of 


acoustical consultants and universities. 
The A.M.A. did the research because no 
one else was doing it. The independent 
technicians, engineers and scientists are 
the ones best fitted for studying the strictly 
scientific aspects of acoustics and acous- 
tical treatment. Of course, industry recog- 
nizes its need to contribute financial sup- 
port to these projects, but the projects 
should originate in other laboratories. 
Generally speaking, the manufacturer is 
best equipped to do research on his own 
products. He isn’t too well equipped for 
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Humphrey ‘Series A” Gas Unit Heaters are lighter, 
stronger, more durable and more efficient, due to this 
exclusive Humphrey Gas Burner. 

Ordinarily, burners are made of thick cast.iron — satis- 
factory for small heaters but excessively heavy in ceiling- 
suspended unit heaters. 

Humphrey solved this weight problem by making their 
burner of light, strong formed steel. The exclusive ‘’Dual- 
Flame” heads are stainless steel — efficient, self-cleaning, 
and highly resistant both to heat and corrosion. 

This great Humphrey Gas Burner is one of many qual- 
ity features that make Humphrey Unit Heaters first choice 
of those who want the best in service and dependability. 


“T GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
| Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Automatic Gas 


UNIT HEATERS 








pure research and highly academic study, 
But, through his contributions to industry 
associations and other groups, he can sup- 
port the latter type of study. 


The taste of US art 


Randall Jarrell* thrusts a finger in 
the pie of American visual arts 


Our society, it turns out, can use modern 
art. A restaurant, today, will order a 
mural by Miro in as easy and matter-of- 
fact a spirit as, 25 years ago, it would 
have ordered one by Maxfield Parrish. The 
president of a paint factory goes home, 
sits down by his fireplace, folds his hands 
on his stomach, and stares relishingly at 
two paintings by Jackson Pollock that he 
has hurg on the wall opposite him. He 
feels at home with them; in fact, as he 
looks at them he not only feels at home, 
he feels as if he were back at the paint 
factory. If we have the patience (or are 
given the chance) to wait till the West has 
declined a little longer, we shall all see 
the advertisements of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Bean illustrated by Jean 
Dubuffet. 

A great many Americans are perfectly 
willing to sit on a porcupine, if you first 
exhibit it at the Museum of Modern Art 
and say that it is a chair. In fact, there is 
nothing, nothing in the whole world, that 
somebody won’t buy and sit in, if you tell 
him that its a chair: the great new art 
form of our age, the one that will take 
anything we put in it, is the chair. 

Our architecture is flourishing too. Even 
colleges have stopped rebuilding the ca- 
thedrals of Europe on their campuses; and 
a mansion, today, is what it is not because 
a millionaire has dreamed of the Alham- 
bra, but because an architect has dreamed 
of the marriage of Frank Lloyd Wright 
and a silo. We Americans have the best 
factories anyone has ever designed; we 
have many schools, post offices, and public 
buildings that are the best factories any- 
one has ever designed; we have many de- 
lightful, or efficient, or extraordinary 
houses. The public that lives in the houses 
our architects design—most houses, of 
course, are not designed, but just happen 
to a contractor—is a broad-minded, tol- 
erant, adventurous public, one that has 
triumphed over inherited prejudice to an 
astonishing degree. You can put a spheri- 
eal plastic gas tower on aluminum stilts, 
divide it into rooms, and quite a few people 
will be willing to crawl along saying, “Is 
this the floor? Is this the wall?” to make 
a down payment, and to call it home. 
When, in a few years, some young Ameri- 
can airmen are living on a space-satellite 
part way to the moon, more than one will 
be able to look around and think: “It’s @ 
home just like father used to make,” if his 
father was an architect. 

continued on p. 198 


*Consultant in poetry at the Library of Congress 
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Dynamic design treatments with win- 
dows backed by a tradition of structural 
quality. Pomeroy’s engineering staff will 
be pleased to discuss window arrange- 
ments and design for your next building 
project—large or small. : 


4 CALL OR WRITE TODAY! 


S. H. POMEROY CO., INC.,. 25 BRUCKNER BOULEVARD, NEW YORK 54, N. Y. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CENTRE 
ARCHITECT: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
of ASSO. ARCHITECT: James A. Nolen, Jr. 
pen BUILDER: John McShain, Inc. 
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But the greatest American industry 
(why has no one ever said so?) is the 
industry of using words. We pay tens of 
millions of people to spend their lives 
lying at us, or telling us the truth, or 
supplying us with a nourishing medicinal 
compound of the two. For all of us are 
living in the middle of a dark wood of 
words, words, words. It is a forest in 
which there isn’t a tree that is not, for 
every moment of its life, of our lives, per- 
suading or ordering or seducing or over- 
awing us into buying this, believing that, 
voting for the other. 


The St. Louis arch 
A reaffirmation of belief in the sym- 
bol by William W. Wurster* 


The arch designed by Eero Saarinen 
for St. Louis seemed to the jury to be a 
thing of genius when it won the 1948 
Jefferson Memorial contest. Upon reap- 
praisal I find I am still in accord with 
this expression. The form of the arch 
would eternally serve as the Gateway to 
the West for those who crossed the river 
and fanned out in wagon trains to settle 








ARCHITECT 
Abner C. Hopkins 
Jacksonville 


Why do Morrison Cafeterias 
favor this name plate? 


@ it's the same reason that has moved Van customers for a century and 


four years . . 
where it has been well treated. 


® At Lakeland, Tampa, Daytona Beach and Jacksonville, Florida; at Colum- 
bus, Georgia; Van's name plate on spotless gleaming kitchen and cafeteria 
equipment evidences this prosperous operator's keen judgment. He knows 
what will efficiently serve and economically last. 


® When you need kitchen equipment for new installation or moderniza- 
tion or expansion, bring us your problem and let us give you the same 
quality that Morrison Cafeterias appreciate. 


She John Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
DIVISION OF THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Branches in Principal Cities 





328 EGGLESTON AVENUE 


. good will is the tendency of the trade to return to the place 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 















our country. Let us build the arch as 
the first structure of this city’s great de. 
velopment, The regular and easily achieyed 
aspects of redevelopment will be made 
easier by the very force of the daring 
imagination which is inherent in such g 
structure. Let us revive and expand our 
national heritage of great symbolic stry¢. 
tures. Let us extend this from the east 
coast where the cities are rich with them 
to the central area of our country. 


The facts of urban crisis 


An outline of our cities’ decline by 
Luther Gulickt 


The revolution in American population 
growth and the shifting pattern of human 
settlement are creating an urban crisis 
which will dwarf all previous conceptions 
of city problems. 

Within 50 years, the population of the 
US is likely to reach 300 million. Of the 
added 132 million people as many as 80 to 
90% will work and make their homes in 
and around the metropolitan areas. 

In this new urban world, what outlines, 
what “truths” can be discerned today? 
Here are five points that no one outside a 
home for the feebleminded can miss: 
1) Right before our eyes there is being 
born a completely new pattern of human 
settlement. 2) Every large American city 
is now physically obsolete. 3) The gov- 
ernmental machinery and powers of most 
great cities and of all metropolitan areas 
are also obsolete; there is no governmental 
authority which can think, make plans, 
develop programs, reach decisions, and 
take action for the metropolitan com- 
munity; no metropolitan community has 
any official plan for its general develop- 
ment or for solving the related problems 
of regional obsolescence. 4) Our local gov- 
ernments are struggling to get along with 
revenue, tax and debt systems which be- 
long largely to the nineteenth century and 
its pattern of wealth and incomes. 5) The 
final problem is purely political. It covers 
the action of the community in selecting 
officials, holding them accountable and 
guiding the course of public policy through 
debate, petition, research, recommended 
decision and maintenance of community 
governmental standards. 

The emerging crisis points again (and 
more clearly so) to the urgent need of 
broad and whole-scale planning—not just 
physical planning, but planning that takes 
into view all aspects of the urban pattern, 
the governmental, economic, social and po- 
litical, and weaves these elements te 
gether with a new approach or philosophy 
geared to the truths of the new world 
our cities are living in. 


*Dean of the Architectural School, University of 
California, writing in the St. Louis Post Di 
+President, Institute of Public Administration, New 
York City, writing in The American City. 
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Eljer fixtures are made in cast iron, formed steel, 
and vitreous china. Consult Sweet’s Architectural 
File, or write for complete illustrated catalog and 
roughing-in book. Eljer Division of The Murray 
Corporation of America. Three Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
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needs of the nation’s office buildings 


—bear in mind that Eljer can supply ; 
you with a complete selection of 

plumbing fixtures and brass goods 

styled to embellish your own good 

design. Look to Eljer, too, for the 

durable, proved utility you demand. 


DIVISION OF THE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


NEED TO KNOW IN PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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= duplex—1-15 amp ! , 
: 2 wire—20 amp 














BS: 


3 wire—20 amp 


3 wire—30 amp 





PA UNIFORM 
STREAMLINED 
FITTING 


3 wire—50 amp 





National Electric’s complete line of Service Fittings for 
installation with underfloor electrical distribution provides 
uniformity of outlets in the finished installation. Every 
unit can be quickly installed even where the height of the 
fitting is restricted to less than 3” by modern desks or 
other free-standing equipment. 

All housings are made up of bright, smooth, die-cast 
aluminum that presents an attractive, modern appearance. 
Nepco Service Fittings have a shock-resistant, one-piece 
housing that cuts installation time and simplifies replace- 
ment inventory because the housing is designed to accom- 
modate cover plates for a wide range of services. They are 
designed to be interchangeable with National Electric’s 
underfloor duct systems and with concrete floor boxes. 

When your plans call for reinforced concrete floor con- 
struction, make sure you include a National Electric 
Nepcoduct underfloor electrical raceway system and NE 
Service Fittings. 


National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
2 Plants « 11 Warehouses « 35 Sales Offices 





A single, double, or triple duct system, National 
Electric Nepcoduct provides separate, easily acces- 
sible underfloor wiring facilities for light and power, 
signal circuits, communication and telephone. 
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LAND continued from p. 105 


lenders, consumers, and builders, and zoning and sub- 
division controls has vastly improved conditions. 


The cycle 


If the market for land has shown one consistent trait 
down through time, it has been its chronic instability. 
Man, being bound by gravity, has depended on land for 
the satisfaction of his needs and wants, but the nature 
of these wants—and his ability to fulfill them—has been 
even more changeable than the economic winds. Though 
there has always been a close correlation between land 
prices and general business conditions, the peaks and 
troughs of the land cycle have been so violent as to be 
abnormal. And the cause of this malady has been an 
almost perpetual imbalance between the forces of 
demand, which have been highly sensitive to changing 
economic conditions, and the forces of supply, which 
have not. 

The urban land supply, limited as it is by place, but 
mainly by time (in the sense that it takes time to pre- 
pare outlying raw land for use) has at first responded 
slowly to rising demand. Then as competition for avail- 
able sites has sharpened, and prices have climbed, 
supply has moved more nearly into line with demand. 
The trouble is that the process has seldom, if ever, 
stopped there. Led on by the vision of more and more 
price rises, speculation has taken hold, and “investors’’ 
have begun driving prices up and creating surplus 
stocks of land in anticipation of future demand. At this 
stage, supply becomes particularly vulnerable to a 
change in demand and when, as has happened so often 
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DENVER: Land boom based on 
change from single to multi- 
industry local economy; 2,000 in past four years; typical 
new residents a month have 100-acre parcel $2,000 an acre 
pushed price of one-time range- in 1952, now $6,000. Top 
land up as much as ten times 


DETROIT. Commercial land 
shows strong gains, but mainly 





in the past, an economic tremor shakes the buying 
structure, and price resistance develops, the cards begin 
to tumble. Unable to adjust supply to the new level of 
demand, prices fall, fall further and ‘ultimately crash. 
This is the cycle that has been repeated over and over 
again in US history, and it is this that has accounted 
for the violent upswings and downswings that have 
marked real estate activity. 

What then of the present boom? Has it really been 
different enough and solid enough to escape the magni- 
ficent bust that has ended all the others? 

In many cities, particularly those in the East and 
Midwest, FORUM’s survey found unmistakable signs 
that the boom has leveled off in the last year. Prices 
have not turned down, but they have ceased to climb at 
their old rates. For this, of course, there is a ready ex- 
planation—the tightening of the money market (p. 116), 
the drop-off in housing. But the explanation may simply 
mask what is a more serious condition, and the fact that 
prices have not dropped in the face of declining demand 
may be symptomatic of it. 

In past booms, there has always been a brief period 
after genuine demand has retreated when values are 
sustained by speculation alone. In this boom, though 
speculation has not been a popular phenomenon it has 
certainly been a pervasive one, and the evidence sug- 
gests that within the last two years the rate of “invest- 
ment” in land by businessmen, builders, and plain 
sharpshooters has stepped up alarmingly. This has not 
only worked to create out-of-line prices—and there can 
be little question that prices are out of line when land- 
to-total-value ratios average 20% (double the traditional 
ratio in homebuilding)—but it may well be the force 
sustaining those values today. The question, of course, 
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KANSAS CITY: Main growth 
in this two-state five-county 
area has come since 1951; con- 
siderable raw land left. Prices 
of residential acreage up three 


and-one-half times to $2,200, 
with much of increase due to 
stiffer town and FHA require- 
ments. In choice locations, in- 
crease is fivefold. Ratio of land 





over early postwar. Raw land 
near one development rose 
from $800 to $3,000 per acre 
in 1950-54, but price rise now 
slowing down and _ site-value 
ratio holding at about 20%. 
Near new or planned high- 
ways, commercial and indus- 
trial sites selling for $10,000 
to $40,000 per acre, up from 
$500 to $700, ten years ago, 
$2,000 to $10,000 in 1951. 
Residential and industrial de- 
velopments expected to spread 
to 100-mi. radius of city. Water 
a problem now, but believe it 
will be solved by 1962 with 
completion of trans-mountain 
diversion projects which will 
open far fringe. 
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shopping center sites quoted 
$8,000 to $9,000. Residential 
prices, improved lots, up from 
$22 to $35 a front ft. to $60 to 
$105 since 1947; site-value ratio, 
now 22% to 25%, has more 
than doubled. Acreage for de- 
velopments not bought heavily 
until 1952, but parcels sold 
raw for about $1,500 to $1,700 
an acre in 1947 now worth 
typically around $7,000 to 
$8,000, with choice small pieces 
up to $10,000. Over-all, resi- 
dential land up 400%; little 
surplus subdividing. Increase 
for industrial land in out-city 
areas, slightly less than that 
for residential and commercial] 
use. Area population up 
800,000 since 1947. 


to four times in ten years but 
improved sites (top _ price: 
$100 a front ft.) still below na- 
tional average. Site-value ratios 
now in range of 20% to 25%. 
Sizable speculation in commer- 
cial land with some large 
tracts bought in mid-forties for 
less than $1,000 an acre now 
being parceled at $9,000 to 
$10,000. Industrial district 
land tight at prices roughly 
double postwar. 


KNOXVILLE: Ten years ago 
land in this predominantly 
agricultural area ranged from 
$250 to $500 an acre, now sells 
raw for $1,500 to $2,000. Fin- 
ished lots in average-price sub- 
divisions have risen about two- 


to finished building nearing 
20% today, up from 10% in 
1947. 


LOS ANGELES: 1.89 million 
more people in area than in 
1947. Residential land prices 
up roughly five to seven times 
with signs of increasing specu- 
lation. Some unimproved acre- 
age as high as $10,000 com- 
pared with maximum $1,500 
ten years ago. Heavy demand 
for large industrial tracts; 
price jumps up to 900%; sales 
at $40,000 to $50,000 an acre. 
Considerable activity in out- 
laying tracts for future use. 
Business centers of small out- 
lying towns only ones to show 
relatively stable prices. 
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Fabricator and Installer: Overly Mfg. Co., Greensburg, Po. 
Architect and Engineer: Charles M. and Edward Stotz, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FAMED CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


of Alcoa Aluminum 


A Pittsburgh landmark, the internationally known 
Carnegie Institute and Library, is looking its 
attractive best these days. A rew four-and-one- 
half-acre roof of Alcoa® Aluminum now covers 
the 60-year-old art treasure house. Not only is 
the new roof beautiful but it provides lasting 
protection for the priceless paintings, museum 
pieces and other works of art exhibited in 
the building. 

The cost of the aluminum roof was far less than 
the cost of copper. It weighs less than a third as 
much as the old roof of Spanish tile. It is designed 
to withstand winds of hurricane force without 
harm. Mechanically interlocking joints made it 
possible to permanently seal each section of the 
roof as it was applied, preventing weather dam- 
age to the interior. 

Overly Manufacturing Company, Greensburg, 
Pa., fabricated and installed the roof, using the 
patented Overly type “B’’ batten roofing meth- 
od. It is permanently watertight and should last 
as long as the building. The color is a soft, har- 
monious green approximating the patina of aged 
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copper. Known as Alodine*, the long-lasting 
color finish is chemically a part of the metal 
surface. A large portion of the new roof consists 
of Overly-Goodwin Puttyless Skylights. 

If you are looking for beauty, permanence and 
low cost in a roofing material, you’ll find all these 
features in Alcoa Aluminum. See the architec- 
tural consultant at your nearest Alcoa sales office 
or write Aluminum Company of America, 1887-B 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


*Registered trademark of American Chemical Paint Company 





Your Guide to the Best 
in Aluminum Value 





THE ALCOA HOUR 
— Television's finest live drama, alternate Sunday evenings 
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LAN D cont'd. 


is how long they can be sustained, for land is a residual 
cost in building, and unless a market is willing to pay 
more and more for its finished construction, rising ma- 
terials and labor costs must be offset by lower site costs. 
ForuM has predicted (Nov., 1956) that by 1966 out- 
lays for new construction will have climbed to $64 bil- 
lion, figured on the basis of present dollars. This implies 
a tremendous and continuing demand for land. But 
what may happen in fulfilling it—and, indeed, seems to 
be happening now—is a by-pass of the present areas of 
highest prices in favor of cheaper land farther from the 
city (some of this leapfrogging, of course, is simply the 
normal process of urban growth). If this trend should 
persist, the boom in its present environs could suffer a 
serious deflation, with prices forced down to more real- 
istic levels where mass-market development would again 
be feasible. This does not mean that values would col- 
lapse, or even that they would fall to the levels of 
more remote acreage; today’s investors, presumably, 
would be able to weather the slide and avoid panic 
selling; potential demand would still be present, and 
choicer locations would still be able to command a 
premium. But the effect would be a shake-out and a 
sizable decline in some of the top-layer prices. 
Admittedly, this prospect could be upset by a strong 
government move to stimulate housing by further credit 
manipulation. But short of this, there seems little 
chance of stemming the forces that are now producing 
the shift to cheaper land. In housing, a trough in family 
formations through most of the next decade will be 
working to ease demand pressures, with the result that 
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the market is likely to become increasingly selective 
eyeing prices more closely, demanding more in terms of 
construction. This alone will create a tremendous preg. 
sure for lower-cost, outlying sites, and with improved 
highways these sites are not only possible, but palatable. 
In this sense, the federal road program will have a tre. 
mendous effect—paving the way to the outer fringe and 
more marginal land for both industry and central-city 
workers, and widening immensely the living radius for 
people with jobs in the suburbs. In the New York area, 
for instance, the peripheral counties are expected to 
absorb more than half the region’s population growth 
for the next 20 years; in Los Angeles, as one builder 
wryly said: “The Hollywood hills look flatter every day,” 
Finally, the relative scarcity of close-in, easy-to-develop 
sites, and the tighter zoning and building restrictions 
placed upon them, will continue to push building farther 
out, as it is doing now—e.g., Boston’s latest big indus- 
trial-residential project went 50 miles out, to rural Stur- 
bridge, to get the acreage and conditions it wanted. 

But if the boom does retreat, and the age-old land cycle 
is confirmed in this way, it will be confirmed in a strange 
way, indeed. For at the very time one boom is ebbing, 
another, farther out, may be building up, and this has 
never happened before. Were it not for the automobile, 
it might not be happening now, but so great is our 
mobility in this motor age that it is now possible to 
conceive of a chain of land booms, one following the 
other, with dislocation in between, each one farther 
from the old urban center. A Cleveland industrial 
builder put it candidly: “When that 10% to 15% ratio 
of land-to-building cost for factories becomes 20% to 
30%, we simply move farther into the country and start 
a new boom.” 





NEW YORK: More than 300 
sq. mi. of area developed since 
war. Subdivision land, Bergen, 
Nassau Counties, four to five 
times 1947 prices, but little 
acreage left close-in. Prices at 
$10,000 to $13,000 an acre past 
year, with prestige locations 
for custom building as high as 
$18,000 for half-acre plot. Land 
beyond short commute still 
available at $450 to $1,000 in 
eastern Suffolk County, $2,500 
to $3,500 in Rockland County 
built-up areas, compared with 
$200 to $350 in 1947. Greatest 
price hike in commercial land 
particularly shopping center 
sites, with some highway acre- 
age doubling in just past two 
years. Key areas in Bergen, 
Rockland, quote prices six to 
twelve times over 1947. Land 
zoned apartment houses brings 
$25,000 an acre, was $1,000 to 
$2,000. Industrial land scarce; 
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top price near-in areas about 
$40,000 an acre along main 
highways. One parcel, zoned 
light manufacturing, up from 
$1,800 an acre 12 years ago to 
asking $30,000. Jersey Mea- 
dows marsh-and-garbage acre- 
age, bought for $700 to $3,500 
five years ago, now selling for 
speculative holding at $13,500 
or better. Will pay to redeem 
if acreage in New York area 
stays at $1 sq. ft. or higher. 


PHOENIX: Low-value desert 
land in Maricopa County has 
gone up as much as 200 
times. With industrialization 
and population doubling, spec- 
ulation reaches to waterless, 
isolated areas bringing prices 
of $1,000 an acre for residen- 
tial land on expectations alone. 
Nearer-in tracts, with water, 
are priced at $3,000, while one 
old race track site near city 


sold to a developer for $12,000 
an acre in 1956 (postwar price: 
$500). Commercial land along 
highways bought at $35 a 
front ft. being held for $500 
to $900; some acreage up from 
$50 to $3,000 in three years. 


SEATTLE: Relative scarcity 
of good development land has 
powered upswing of 800% to 
1,000% in price of prime su- 
burban locations since 1947. 
Residential land shows steady 
climb of peak prices from $150- 
$200 an acre in 1947 to $850 
an acre in 1954, to $2,200 or 
better today. (Site-value ratio 
shows little change, though, 
now about 11%.) Industrial 
land market highly specula- 
tive, running at five to six 
times 1950 prices. Rezoning 
expected to raise land held on 
options from $1,000 to $7,000 


and even $10,000 an acre. Some 
industrial land being held at 
$35,000 an acre, bought at 
$1,000 two years ago. 


ST. LOUIS: Heavy growth in 
St. Louis County (ten-year 
population gain, 70%) has 
boosted prices of residential 
land an average of 400%. One 
parcel bought for $750 an acre 
raw in 1946 sold recently for 
$4,000 raw; others have moved 
at $6,000 and as high as $9,000 
with improvements. Com 
mercial-zone land shows great- 
est rise: some highway front- 
age now quoted $1,500 a front 
ft., while in-town suburban 
sites that brought $200 a front 
ft. in 1950 are tagged at $800 
today. Undeveloped land for 
industrial districts relatively 
cheap, some tracts stil] under 
$6,000. 
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Tue Sreew Joist INSTITUTE is a non-profit association 
of open web steel joist manufacturers, formed to establish 
and maintain a strict code of standards and specifications 
for the types of joists adopted and approved by the Institute. 


To insure the continued high quality of SJI-approved 
joists, the Institute has adopted a comprehensive quality 
control program. A nationally known independent testing 
laboratory is employed to conduct unscheduled visits to 
member company plants. 


Production methods and equipment are studied, joists 
are selected at random from the production lines and sub- 
jected to rigid tests and inspection. Dimensional tolerance, 
panel spacing, alignment of bearing members, weld and ten- 
sile strengths and other structural features are checked. 


STEEL JOIST 


DuPont Circle Bidg., 


and approved by the Stee/ Joist Institute: 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION 
United States Stee! Corporation 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BUILDERS STRUCTURAL STEEL CORP. 
CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
COLORADO BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 
GABRIEL STEEL COMPANY 
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LACLEDE STEEL COMPANY 
MACOMBER INCORPORATED 
SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION 
Armco Steel Corporation 
SOUTHWEST STEEL PRODUCTS 
TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION 
Republic Stee! Corporation 
VIRGINIA STEEL COMPANY 


: “We specified 
SJl-approved joists, 

of course... 
because we wanted 
top quality!’’ 





Only after the manufacturer has demonstrated his 
ability to deliver products conforming to SJI standards is 


‘he permitted to identify his joists as SJl-approved. 


You specify with confidence when you select SJI- 
approved steel joists. 


Send coupon today for the Steel Joist Institute's technical 
bulletins on Bridging Research Program and/or Quality Veri- 
fication Program. ~ 


See Our insert 
in Sweet's 
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INSTITUES Foes 


Washington 6, D.C. 


Stee/ joists of the designations adopted by the Stee/ Joist Institute 
and manufactured by the following companies have been investigated 














| 

| Poor Cuncas / 
| Qoeeston 6, D. C. j 
| Gentlemen: Please send me your Technical Bulletin(s) | 
on: (please check) 

O 1BR—Bridging | 
| 0 1QVP—Quality Verification Program | 
Name . 
| Company | 
Adar ! 
j Clty Zone State__ ) 
ee wl 
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DOUBLE-FLOW @ AQUATOWERS* ARE 


When reviewing submittals on intermediate capacity cooling towers it 
pays to make certain that all essential elements are included. 
For example, do they include such vital tower components as 
diffusion decking . . . drift eliminators . . . access doors. . . adequate 


fan cylinders? Without these basic parts, no tower can be complete. 


When you receive submittals on Marley Double-Flow Aquatowers, you 
can automatically be sure that “it is all there” — that there is nothing 
extra to buy. Every cooling tower component that contributes to better 


performance, greater economy and simpler maintenance 


is standard equipment on Double-Flow Aquatowers. 


The performance you get out of your cooling fower depends on what 
goes into its design and construction. In a Marley Double-Flow 
Aquatower, there is no compromise with quality, no “shortcuts” that 
prove expensive in the long run. That’s why the Double-Flow Aquatower 
is the overwhelming first choice of architects, contractors, engineers and 


owners who require commercial or institutional water cooling equipment. 


*Registered Trade Names 


MARL The Marley Company 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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THE MONEY PINCH 


continued from p. 117 


been rare in recent years. But in the 
current squeeze this oft-criticizeg 
agency is about to become an angel 
for a few apartment builders—thoge 
obtaining urban renewal area mort. 
gage insurance (under Section 220), 
Last October, for instance, Chicago De. 
veloper Herbert S. Greenwald was pro- 
ceeding with his Lafayette Park-Uni- 
versity (formerly Gratiot) project in 
Detroit without a firm take-out for 
his permanent 4.25% loan. He was 
“gambling,” he declared, depending in 
a pinch on selling it to Fanny May for 
a discount (loss) of no more than 2.5%. 
But with a revised commitment at the 
new, liberal 5% rate FHA has now ap- 
proved for such loans (FORUM, Jan. 
’57) Greenwald now anticipates no 
trouble at all in finding a takeout at 
par. 

New York Builder James Scheuer, 
partner with Roger Stevens on the 
“Area B” urban renewal redevelopment 
project in Washington, D. C., also was 
greatly pleased with FHA’s new 5% 
for urban renewal loans but not as op- 
timistic as Greenwald about passing it 
along all the way up to par. 


Steel and tight money 


If tight money was making any con- 
siderable dent in big building activity, 
it did not yet show up significantly in 
the tight structural steel market. One 
architect and two builders in New York 
did report cases where steel suppliers 
had offered steel delivery in about 
eight months, by slotting the orders 
into production schedule vacancies 
created by projects that supposedly 
were washed out by tight money prob- 
lems. But by all accounts these must 
have been isolated favorite-customer 
“Aunt Agatha” cases—as rare a wind- 
fall as picking up same-year My Fair 
Lady tickets at box-office prices. A check 
with almost a dozen other top builders 
brought replies that building steel was 
still as tight, or tighter than ever— 
18 to 24 months’ delivery. 

How much longer would the money 
pinch last for big building? 

Answers vary from expert to expert, 
from city to city. About two thirds of 
the scores who expressed their opinions 
to Forum last month think building 
credit will still be just about as tight 
at midyear; a gloomy 20% think it 
will be even tighter then. But time 
bred optimism: about 50% think it 
will be easier by the end of the year; 
40% still about the same, and only 
10% tighter than ever. 
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MARPOLE PUMICE 
AUTOCLAVE TILE 


CASCADE 


Lloyd A. Williams 
P rOaAUuUCE? 
Be Aa, Onna 71 
* 
Marpole Brick Division 








Manufactured by 


McCLEERY & WESTON 


¢ Vancouver B.C. Canada * 



















DOOR CONTRO 


for contemporary entrances 


Choose from 31 Models . 


there’s one for every type door 
. «in any type building 
Specify Dor-O-Matic for 
metal, glass, or wood per 
Installed with any one of them 
Only DOR4O-MATIC provides —— Dor-O-Matic gives uniform 
these 10 service advantages opening control and produces 
1. Positive uniform control 6. Two-speed closing acton 4 POSitive, 2-speed door clos- 
2. Built-in hold-open device 7. belt lovolng sevens ing action ..yet your door 
:. spear rl 8. Permanent oil seal at retains a clean, eye-appealing 
accidental hold-open spindle : 
4. Positive back 9. No seasonal adjustment appear ance. Finest consiruc- 
5. Posie nto of door 10. Easy installation tion and simple, safe design 
DOR-O-MATIC INVISIBLE DOR-MAN assure long, trouble-free 
NOW AVAILABLE IN 2 NEW MODELS service. 
For completely automatic door controls, 
specify the Invisible Dor-Man.. . in car- WRITE TODAY FOR 
pet-actuated or handle-actuated models. ILLUSTRATED BROCHURES 


Division of Republic industries, ag 
te hw Wilson Ave., 
go 31, iil. 


IN CANADA: Dor-O-Matic of Canada, 550 ———— Ave., Toronto 10, Ont. 
EXPORT REPRESENTATIVES: Consultents International, 11 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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ALUMILINE Offers 


All Architects Its Latest 
1957 Publications 


No charge . . . No obligation . . . Yours for the asking 
1. ALUMILINE FULL-SIZE CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
fj 2. ALUMILINE 1957 STORE FRONTS CATALOG 

Fy 3. ALUMILINE 1957 ENTRANCES CATALOG 


a Send for your free copies today 
Write to Dept. F 


B THE ALUMILINE CORPORATION [S$ Jswcorsh ff 
Architectural Aluminum Products 

DUNNELL LANE PAWTUCKET, R. I. 

Lamm ee eee eee ee 2 








for the critical 
lighting professional: 


Modular Sightron, in 4’ and 
8’ modules, creates an un- 
broken line of light for 
office, school and hospital 
corridors and utility areas. 
Complete specifications on 
request. 


LIGHTOLIER 


ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING 
JERSEY CITY 5, NEW JERSEY 
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“It’s pretty discouraging to write careful equipment 
specifications and then have them rejected by a client 
because he just doesn’t know the make. But that never 
happens when we specify Reznor gas heating equipment. 
Reznor is the one make all our clients know and 

accept. It’s not hard to understand why. Reznor sells nearly one 

out of two gas unit heaters, so Reznor is the unit heater our customers 
are used to seeing wherever they go. And Reznor is the brand they 
see advertised in the national magazines they read. 


“Client acceptance is only one of the reasons we specify Reznor 
equipment. We know from experience that Reznor stands for 
quality of construction and performance. High operating 
efficiency . . . long life . . . dependable service. 


“We like to work with Reznor because it gives us one source 
for all our gas heating equipment needs . . . suspended gas unit 
heaters for all industrial and commercial heating requirements 
. . - gas-fired duct furnaces which let us custom engineer heating 
and heating-cooling systems to meet exact job requirements. 


“We appreciate Reznor availability, too. There’s a stocking 
Reznor distributor in every major city. We know we can specify 
Reznor equipment with complete assurance that the units we 
specify will be available when and where they’re needed.” 


Yes, Reznor is the preferred line of gas heating equipment .. . 
preferred by clients, by architects, engineers and heating con- 
tractors. If you don’t know Reznor, it’s time you got acquainted. 
Write today for free catalog or give your nearby Reznor dis- 
tributor a call. You'll find him listed under “Heaters-Unit” in 
the yellow pages of your telephone directory. 








POPULAR TASTE 
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not to have to think in terms of a new 
discipline. Furthermore, it is doubtfy] 
whether the average mind can ever 
grasp the complexities of modern build. 
ing. It was easy to understand the 
design and structure of the Italian 
peasant farmhouse. Today, the plethora 
of possibilities is so vast and so con- 
fusing that a rational esthetic can be 
developed out of it only by genius; an 
acceptable interpretation of this esthe- 
tic only by the trained professional. In 
the past, genius was required only for 
huge and complicated projects such as 
the Pyramids or the Taj Mahal. Today, 
great talent is required to design a 
satisfying small house. 


Lost: nature’s touch 


There is no doubt that the wealth of 
possibilities in our industrial society 
has left the average person far behind 
and hopelessly confused. But even this 
confusion does not seem an adequate 
explanation for a lack of the most rudi- 
mentary sort of taste. 

Can it be because we are almost en- 
tirely cut off from nature? Are we, in 
fact, so alienated from it that the sub- 
ject itself sounds silly to our modern 
ears? Whether so or not, this is the one 
truly basic difference which separates 
the past and the present. 

Until the industrial revolution with 
its consequent specialization of work, 
every man experienced a direct connec- 
tion with the land, with sun and storm, 
with all the elemental forces which 
ruled his life. Hunting, fishing and 
agriculture were the traditional means 
of livelihood throughout the ages. Even 
in the great cities the toolmakers, the 
masons, the weavers, the woodworkers 
were close to the natural resources upon 
which they drew. Seedtime and harvest, 
the fruitful summer and the recupera- 
tive season of cold or rain were the 
experience of every man. There was a 
rhythm to life, an ebb and flow attuned 
to the yearly birth and growth and 
death and rebirth of the garth itself. 

It was from this natural world that 
symbolism— in religion, language, art 
and architecture—sprang. The ancient 
pagan ceremonies of the seasons em- 
phasized the peace and progress of 
life itself, giving point to man’s 
existence. Even in Christian times, 
the Church’s Holy Days were super- 
imposed upon the older nature fes- 
tivals, giving the new ceremonies an 
extra dimension of meaning. Through- 
out the pre-industrial past, nature was 
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WHEN YOU SEE 


(Soop workmanship is one of the 
most important factors in preventing 
leaky brick walls. 

Good workmanship includes wetting 
the brick, securing full head and bed 
joints, backplastering the face brick— 
and laying the brick carefully to keep 
the bond. The position of the brick 
should never be shifted after the mortar 
has stiffened. 

Expect trouble when brick are shifted 
or tapped into place after the mortar 
has stiffened. Cracks will result and the 
wall may leak. 


Brixment mortar has high water- 
retaining capacity. It resists the sucking 
action of the brick. It stays plastic and 
workable longer. Brixment mortar there- 
fore makes it easy for the bricklayer to 
lay the brick accurately, before the 
mortar has stiffened. 


THIS KIND OF WORKMANSHIP, 





Brixment mortar has great plasticity, 
high water-retaining capacity and bond- 
ing quality, great resistance to freezing 
and thawing, and freedom from efflores- 
cence. Because of this combination of 
advantages, Brixment is the leading 
masonry cement on the market. 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT COMPANY, Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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POPULAR TASTE coni'd. 


the artist's master and his inspira- 
tion. His forms intuitively expressed 
the vital principles of birth and growth 
and death inherent in animal and plant, 
in sun and moon and human forms. 

Furthermore, there was a wholeness 
to life. Work and workshop, art and 
ritual, nature and man were as warp 
and woof to each other. Primitive art 
was never abstract in our modern 
sense, no matter how stylized. It was 
always deeply meaningful, usually 
sacred. The medieval cathedral sprang 
from a religious impulse which per- 
meated man’s entire existence. Form 
was always significant, an expression 
rooted in man’s basic orientation with- 
in his natural world. 

Today, most of us are entirely cut 
off from nature. We buy our package 
of frozen peas and our sanitary, cello- 
phane-wrapped beefsteak at the super- 
market. A thunderstorm may mean a 
temporary failure of electric current, 
or a drip of water if we have a leaky 
roof. How many of us, at this moment, 
know the phase’of the moon? Our days 
run by, without seasonal rhythm, with- 
out pace, a dead level broken only by 
a swift summer vacation and a Christ- 
mas buying spree. 

The basic fact of our lives is not 
nature but the machine. And the voice 
of the machine is a steady, monotonous 
hum. Only the exceptional man partial- 
ly escapes its dominion, The laborer 
on an assembly line turns the identical 
screw, hour after hour, day and year 
without end. The white collar worker 
figures and files and writes memoranda 
by a routine almost as deadly. 

Furthermore, the machine has shat- 
tered our lives into pieces. The work of 
most men bears little relation to their 
leisure-time pursuits. Religion has lost 
its place in the texture of our days. 
Art is secular, endowed with no 
deep significance, created in a vacuum 
and housed in a museum. Ceremony, 
symbol and community of feeling are 
almost entirely lacking from our lives. 
To many persons, the washing of the 
car on Saturday is the one remaining 
ritual act. This may account for the 
vague unease of many people who 
should be happy—well-clothed, well- 
fed, snugly housed and, despite the 
threat of the atomic bomb, far more 
secure from day to day than were our 
ancestors. 

For man is above all a symbol-mak- 
ing animal. It is his genius for symbol- 
izing that has created language, music, 
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Economical Forestone is available through the following 
Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractors: 


ALABAMA 
Badham Insulation Co., Birmingham 
Stokes Incorporated, Mobile 
ARIZONA 
Fibergias Engineering & Supply, Phoenix 
Hall insulation & Tile Co., Tucson 
CALIFORNIA 
Coast insulating Products, Los Angeles 
Cramer Acoustics, Fresno and 
San Francisco 
John K. Haas Company, San Diego 
H. W. Rivett Company, Sacramento 
COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Company, Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
Wilson Construction Company, Hartford 
FLORIDA 
Anning-Johnson Company, Miami 
GEORGIA 
Anning-Johnson Company, Atlanta 
IDAHO 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply, Boise 
idaho Acoustical & Building iaities 
Co., Boise 
ILLINOIS 
General Acoustics Company, Chicago 
George S. Grimmett & Co., Champaign, 
Decatur, Mattoon and Springfield 


INDIANA 
ag Baldus Company, Inc., Fort Wayne 
E. F. Marburger & Son, Inc., Indianapolis 
Parkinson Brothers, Evansville 

IOWA 

Lamoreaux and Assoc., Inc., Marshalitown 


KANSAS 
Ecoff & Co., Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
Atlas Plaster & Supply Company, Louisville 


LOUISIANA 
King & Co., Inc., New Orleans 
LAND 


MARY 

Lioyd E. Mitchell, Inc., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Acoustical Contractors, Inc., Brighton 
MICHIGAN 


Detroit Acoustical Contracting Co., Detroit 
Grand Rapids Acoustical Co., Grand Rapids 
and Lansing 


MINNESOTA 
Dale = nee, Minneapolis 
MISSISS 
Stokes _ Sa Jackson 
SSOURI 


Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 
B. J. Lutz, Inc., Kansas City 
Midwest Services, inc., Joplin 


NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Omaha 
NEW JERSEY 

Connor & Company, Inc., Kenilworth 

Kane Acoustical Company, Inc., Fairview 
NEW MEXICO 

Fiberglas Engineering & Supply, 

Albuquerque 





SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 


SHELTON, WASHINGTON 


Bernard Hoffman School 
North San Rafael, Calif. 
Architect: 

Donald Francis Hines 
Contractor: 

Pacific Coast Builders 
Acoustical Contractor: 
Cramer Acoustics 





NEW YORK 
The Cronin Acoustical Co., Stony Point 
Davis Acoustical Corp., Albany 
Davis-Fetch & Company, Inc., Buffalo and 
Jamestown 
Robert J. Harder, Inc., Lynbrook, L. |. 
James A. Phillips, Inc., New York 
Rochester Davis-Fetch Corp., Ithaca and 
ag oe 
NORTH CAR 
The Bonitz Tnsulation Co., Greensboro and 


Goldsboro 
Bost Building Equipment Co., Charlotte 


OHIO 
Acoustical Contracting & Supply Corp., 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati Floor Company, Cincinnati 
Riethmiller Acoustic Company, Columbus 
OKLAHOMA 


Denman Floors Company, Oklahoma City 
Midwest Marble & Tile Company, Tulsa 
OREGON 


eg Tile voecang cee 
R. L. Elfstrom a 

Johnson Acoustical & woly Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Selby, Battersby & Company, Philadelphia 

Standard — } aa Pittsburgh 
SOUTH CARO 

Bonitz insulation Co., Columbia 
TENNESSEE 

Alexander Marble & Tile Company, Memphis 

Anning-Johnson Company, Knoxville 

Nelson Baird Company, Inc., Nashville 
TEXAS 

Blue Diamond Company, Dallas 

Builders Service Company, Fort Worth 

Collins Roofing & Sheet Metal Company, 


Odessa 
Generelt Supply Company, Inc., Houston 
Houser Resilient Floors ors bo. El Paso 
Raymond Rambo Materials Co., 

Corpus Christi 
Rufus A. Walker & Co., San Antonio 
Stanford Engineering Company, Abilene 


UTAH 
Utah — Corporation, Salt Lake City 
VIRGIN 
Poonhianiens Company, Alexandria 
’ Manson-Smith Company, Inc., Norfolk and 
Richmond 
WEST VIRGINIA 
— & 2 ee Co., Charleston 
WASHING 
Elliott Bay Lt Lumber Company, Seattle 
Fiberglas \  ceptalane & Supply, Spokane 
WISCONS!I 
Building Tories: Inc., Appleton and 
Milwaukee 
CANADA 7 
F. Drexe! Company Limited, Calgary, 
Alberta; Vancouver and Victoria, B. C. 
Hancock Lumber Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta 
HAWAII 
Hawaii Builders Supply Company, Limited, 
Honolulu 


The Contractors above also install these other 
Simpson Acoustical Materials: Hollokore Per- 
forated Acoustical Tile Standard and Scatter- 
drilled, Acoustical Roof Slab, Forestone Ceil- 
ing Board, Fissured Mineral Tile, Metal Acous- 
tical Units, Perforated Hardboard, Perforated 
Cement Asbestos Board. Write today for com- 
plete information on all Simpson Acoustical 
Products. 
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Beautiful, inexpensive 
acoustical treatment 
for schools 


" eee ee 
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When planning a new school . . . or remodeling 

an existing one . . . specify the built-in quiet essen- 

tial to scholastic efficiency. Forestone Fissured 

Woodfiber Acoustical Tile lets you specify the ae 
beauty and warm texture of expensive mineral . Po 
tile at a cost no greater than that of perforated SS 
woodfiber tile of comparable thickness. Forestone 
is available in 12” x 12” tiles; as ceiling board, 
sized to fit standard 24” x 24” and 24” x 48” 
exposed grid suspension systems; and in 12” x 
233/,” tiles designed for exposed Z and T suspen- 
sion systems, Forestone is now available in 12” x 
24” center-scored tiles with tongue-and-groove 
edges, flanged for nailing or stapling. When 
planning your next school, specify Forestone for 
luxurious, yet low-cost sound conditioning. Your 
nearest Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractor 
(see list on opposite page) will be glad to assist tee "igs ce. oe 
you in any way he can. a 
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3 quality lines, completely . 
weatherproofed, make Miller 
Sliding glass doors ideal 


1 Aluminum “250 Series” 
for single glazing only. 
Snap-on giazing mold accommodates 
1%” plate or crystal. Fully 
Alumilited finish. ““Magic-touch” 
hardware with Lucite pull. 


Converts from %4” plate to 1” 
insulating glass (or reverse) any- 
time without disturbing framing 
installation. Fully Alumilited 
finish. Full-grip hardware. 


3 The Steel Series 

for single or dual glazing. 

Made from heavy gauge Bonderized steel. 
Full-grip hardware with Lucite pull. 


e 
NLZ. SLIDING GLASS DOORS 


Frank B. Miller Mfg. Co., inc. 
3216 Vathalla Dr., Burbank, Calif. 





Write for catalogs. See your Distributor. 
See Sweet's Arch. File (15d/M1). 
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art, religion, mathematics, ate Ry 
physics. But he can symbolize onh 
from reality. And the existence of 
average man today is too meager, 
monotonous to be endowed with meam | 
ing. He is cut off from that nature 
which was the well-spring of his” 
esthetic being. The machine has been © 
unable to provide a substitute. Indeed, ~ 
the industrial revolution did more than % 
mechanize and specialize our work. It | 
ploughed under the traditions, he 
rituals, the ways of life developed ¢ 
many thousands of years—and gave 
us in exchange a world which we are 
unable to comprehend. We are left, 
suddenly without a hold on realities 4 
without guideposts or real convictions, — : 


A second-hand esthetic sense 


In relation to art and architecture 7 
this means that man’s basic esthetic ~ 
sense is stunted, is warped from its * 
normal functioning. It is not firmly} 
rooted in his way of life. It operates” 
only at second hand. His yearning for™ 
symbolic meaning leads him to the out 
ward forms of a warmer and more 
vital past; or to expressions of gram 
deur, stability, quaintness as his fancy: 
dictates. E 

The machine esthetic as expres 
in modern architecture touches no deep, 
chord within him. He does not under 
stand its rightness instinctively. If 
must be explained. Many persons, cut) 
off as they now are from an intuitive) 
understanding of design, can never™ 
grasp its esthetic. And since taste if 
now adrift, anything goes. 

This is a major factor behind the. 
corruption of modern architecture) 
which one sees more and more often 
today at the popular level. The rambler 
with the picture window—neither fish 
nor fowl, modern design nor traditional _ 
—is a case in point. The clean taste of “3aR 
contemporary architecture is consid- | 
ered too severe. Some of its clichés are 
therefore incorporsted in a bowl of 
mush. And there is neither tradition ~ } 
nor an instinctive design response te 
say it nay. 

Even more hideous are the new 
shops and store fronts, supposedly 
modern; actually nothing but unbridled 
license, designed with neither the 
formal disciplines of harmony and pro- 
portion, nor the self-imposed restraints 
of functionalism. 

But even the license of our domestic | 
and commercial architecture pales im 7 
comparison to “roadtown.” Here popu- — 

continued on p. 244% 
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This foyer of the Indianapolis Community Hospital is an 
attractive example of the highly compatible combination 
of quiet and beauty made possible when Acousti-Celotex 
Sound Conditioning is specified. Incombustible 
Acousti-Celotex Mineral Fiber Tile was installed through- 
out corridors, semi-private rooms, laboratories, wards, 


FOR FULL DETAILS on the complete line of 
Acousti-Celotex products, please write to The 
Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle Street, 
Dept A-27, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem ... Every Building Code— 





Pius Bea uty Foyer of Indianapolis Community Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind., 


showing ceiling installation of Striatone* Striated Minerai Fiber 
Tile. Architect: Daggett, Naegele & Daggett. Acousti- 


$4 4 RA ch ci <e Yr ni a  @ |) ly, pi ae) is Celotex Contractor: Hugh J. Baker & Company. 


surgery rooms, nurseries, labor rooms, diet kitchens, other 
service areas, cafeteria, offices, lobbies, and lounges. 
Your Acousti-Celotex Distributor will be glad to discuss 
the use of Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning mate- 
rials in all your projects. Write for information today! 


*TRADE MARK 
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The Celotex Corporation, 120 $. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois © In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Guebec a 
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You can Solve 

a host of 

| — Design Problems with 
| WASCOLITE products 
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Wise birds will send for the full story on this line of Yy 
new building products today. Y 
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WASCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
Bay State Road, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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POPULAR TASTE cont'd. 


lar taste is seen in its freest display, 
Here, the former peasant, cut off from 
tradition and from his once meaning- 
ful way of life, goes a little mad. We 
have the Santa Claus Village, complete 
with sleigh and reindeer atop the roof; 
the Log Cabin restaurant built of 
plastic logs; the Eskimo pie “hop in 
the shape of an igloo. There has even 
been discovered a hot-dog stand de- 
signed in the shape of a bun. To this 
has human symbolism fallen. 


The right to vulgarity 


There is no question of it. In its 
worst forms our popular architecture 
has become obscene. Furthermore, 
there is an arrogance in this obscenity 
which strikes the man of taste like a 
blow in the face. This is a new and 
peculiarly twentieth-century phenom- 
enon. The popular architecture of the 
pre-industrial past was characterized 
by modesty. It knew and kept its place. 
This brings us to a crucial part of our 
mystery, and to a very ticklish subject. 

José Ortega y Gassett, the Spanish 
philosopher, wrote in his book, The 
Revolt of the Masses: “The mass is 
all that which sets no value on itself 
—good or ill—based on specific grounds, 
but which feels itself ‘just like every- 
body’ and nevertheless is not concerned 
about it. . . . When one speaks of ‘se- 
lect minorities’ it is usual for the evil- 
minded to twist the sense of this ex- 
pression, pretending to be unaware that 
the select man is not the petulant 
person who thinks himself superior to 
the rest, but the man who demands 
more of himself than the rest, even 
though he may not fulfill in his person 
those higher exigencies. . . . 

“The division of society into masses 
and select minorities is, then, not a 
division into social classes, but into 
classes of men, and cannot coincide 
with the heirarchic separation of 
‘upper’ and ‘lower’ classes. . . . Within 
both these social classes are to be found 
mass and genuine minority.” 

He further explains: “There exist, 

. in society, operations, activities, 
and functions of the most diverse order, 
which are of their very nature special, 
and which consequently cannot be prop- 
erly carried out without special gifts. 
. . . Previously these special activities 
were exercised by qualified minorities, 
or at least by those who claimed such 
qualification. The mass asserted no 
right to intervene in them; they real- 

continued on p. 246 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED U.S. PAT. 


PROJECTED ‘WINDOWS 







SOCONY-MOBIL 
CURTAIN WALL 


Exclusive stainless 
steel weatherstrip 
gives airtight seal. 






Sealed with 


PARFLEX 


Extruded Calking 
COMPOUND 


This handy, extruded 
calking ribbon helped 
speed erection... assures 
a lasting non-shrinking 
weather seal. 

Available in a wide range 





a widths and That’s one reason these rugged, 
trouble-free units were specified Available in standard 
like a sample? Write today! for the modern new Metal Goods sizes or engineered to 
Corporation building* shownhere. specifications. 


* Architect: Syl G. Schmidt & sii 
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For 
Beauty in 
Editorial wb Buildings 


What makes one building in- 


; a terior stand-out over others? In 
Lor. many cases it's that extra touch 
of splendor made by the in- 


clusion of Hendrick Grilles. 


and Architectural ForUM has led 


Ps ma A ° There are over one hundred ~~ 

its eee ae mt nak , different Hendrick Grilles avail- »4 AA 
since consecutive years! able to harmonize with the most SS "4 SC 
It is editorial leadership, modern designs for residential, ans "has "Me 
primarily, that makes a magazine business or public buildings . . . 

worth buying, worth reading, and many are exclusive Hen- 

worth advertising ee drick designs. Each design can 


be furnished in a wide range 


of overall dimensions, bar sizes 
and number of perforations. 
And they're easy to install be- 


R a cause they always lay flat . 
the magazine of building don't bend or warp. Write for 





architectural 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Editorial and lete details. 50 Dundaff St., Carbondaie, P 
Advertising Offices:9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,New York | “ ee 
“a Perforated Metal * Perforated Metal Sereens » Wedge-Slet and Hendrick 
Subscription Wedge Wire Sereens ¢ Architectural Grilles ¢ Miteo Open Steel 
Offices: 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ilinoi Wieag ° Cele teas + ee * Rats fyee-tee 
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POPULAR TASTE cont'd. 


ized that if they wished to intervene 
they would necessarily have to acquire 
those special qualities and cease being 
mere mass... . 

“The characteristic of the hour ig 
that the commonplace mind, knowing 
itself to be commonplace, has the ag. 
surance to proclaim the rights of the 
commonplace and to impose them 
wherever it will. . . . Not that the 
vulgar believes itself superexcellent ... 
but that the vulgar proclaims and im- 
poses. . . vulgarity as a right.... 

“The normal primitive. . . is the most 
submissive ever known to. external 
authority be it religion, taboo, social 
tradition or custom, . . . Today, the 
masses have shown themselves indocile 
to the minorities—they do not obey 
them, follow them, or respect them; 
on the contrary, they push them aside 
and supplant them. In our time it is 
the mass man who dominates, it is he 
who decides. ... 

“The mass crushes beneath it every- 
thing that is different, everything 
that is excellent, individual, qualified, 
select. Anybody who is not like every-* 
body, who does not think like every- 
body, runs the risk of being eliminated. 
And it is clear, of course, that this 
‘everybody’ is not ‘everybody.’ ‘Every- 
body’ was normally the complex unity 
of the mass and the divergent, special- 
ized minorities. Nowadays ‘everybody’ 
is the mass alone. Here we have the 
formidable fact of our times, described 
without any concealment of the brutal- 
ity of its features.” 

In relation to architecture the con- 
clusions are obvious. The select few, 
fighting the battle for genuine design, 
are ignored and overwhelmed by the 
dominating majority. Even to question 
the popular right to domination 
amounts to heresy. The average builder 
sees no reason why he should not place 
his crackerboxes facing a superhigh- 
way, their picture windows staring 
like great eyes at the passing traffic. 
Together with the real estate operator, 
he is outraged at any attempt to con- 
trol his rampant expansion. To ques- 
tion his inalienable right to gut our 
countryside is but the carping of egg- 
heads and do-gooders. On the other 
hand, the government bureaucrat, self- 
righteous as only a dedicated public 
servant can be, will explain patiently 
the reasons for the preservation of the 
mediocre. As for the man who built 
his roadside stand in the shape of a 
bun. Why not? It’s a free country. 

continued on p. 248 
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isn’t it? Architecture and planning— 
or rather the wild lack of planning— 
are today almost entirely controlled by 
the unqualified. The highly trained 
architect comes humbly, hat in hand, 
to “sell himself” to his master. 

We now have the complete picture 
of this master: the man who has cre- 
ated popular architecture in his own 
image. He is a person without skill, 


without tradition, without talent, lost 
among the complexities of a modern 
machine society and entirely cut off 
by that society from the traditional 
wellspring of his esthetic nature. Yet 
withal arrogant, bowing to no more 
gifted mind, nor to a more specialized 
knowledge. Like the relentless march 
of the steamroller, he imposes his 
taste across the land. 

Yet this man is not a destroyer in 
the conscious sense. He is pleasant. He 
works hard. He means well. He tram- 
ples the fine beneath his feet without 
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Even in Wet Weather! 





I all kinds of weather, people coming in from the 
street meet no slipping hazard on this terrazzo floor con- 


Norton ALUNDUM Aggregate installed in terrazzo in 
the proper proportion makes the ideal walking surface — 
especially for entrances, hallways, stairs, ramps and count- 
less other places where there is heavy foot traffic and a 
potential slipping hazard. Norton ALUNDUM (C. F.) Aggre- 
gate gives the same advantages to cement floors, stairways 


Our latest catalog No. 1935F will give you complete 


WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


Aggregate. It is non-slip wet or dry... 
show no sign of wear for years and years. 


or it is always as near to you as your 


TON COMPANY x 





















knowing he has stepped on anything: 
He would be utterly baffled to find him 
self called ugly names because he built 
an ugly house. And yet the march ¢ 
roadtown and suburbia goes on an 
on, implacably eating up our rolling 
wooded farmland, extending yearly the 
dominion of the hideous. 4 
There is an even more unpalatabl 
idea to be recognized. Again Senor » 
Gassett writes: “ ... Can we be sum 
prised that the world today seems 
empty of purposes, anticipations, ideale? 
Nobody has concerned himself with 
supplying them. Such has been the de 
sertion of the directing minorities 
which is always found on the reverse 
side of the rebellion of the masses” 


Hope for counterrevolution J 


As a criticism carried over to archi § 
tecture this is not entirely fair, 
past decade particularly has witnessed” 
a coming to the fore of the trained” 
professional, an extension of influence ™ 
in city and regional planning, a grow.” 
ing concern with the mass market. Cer- 
tainly more examples of outstanding 
modern design in all fields have been 
built during the past ten years than 
ever before. 

Nor have the voices of our leaders 
been entirely still. Frank Lloyd Wright, 
many years ago, recognized the basic 
problem of man’s estrangement from 
nature in his plan for Broadacres City. _ 
He has clocked the march of the me | 
diocre in his Genius and the Mo 
bocracy. Walter Gropius, too, has” 
recognized the dominion of the um 
qualified. His suggestion that the archi-™ 
tect turn builder, assuming again his % 
traditional role as master in his field, 9 
is one answer to the problem. There 
have been other voices. 4 

Nevertheless, the professional status 
quo has become almost immovable. 
spheres of the architect, the buildet 
the real estate interests are by now 
accepted almost without question, So far 
the architect has been unable to gr 
the reins in his hands. He stands fume 
ing and frustrated as the spectacle of 
mass ineptitude sweeps past him. 

There is no magic key for unlocking: 
the status quo. Nevertheless it is self 
evident that the architect must gail) 
control of his own field if we are not @ 
see American building slip irretrievably, 
into the hands of the twentieth-century 
primitive. This may well be the pri . 
problem which the architect faces to 
day. Only he can devise the means % 
its solution. Only he can assume come 
mand. And only such an esthetic coum 
terrevolution by the qualified minority 
can give us hope for a more rational 
architecture in the future. 


































Reflection #1 | . Reflection #2 
Plate Glass Qmerican LUSTRACRYSTAL 
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Is the slight difference in distortion* between plate glass 


and American Lustracrystal worth a 40% premium? 





Ask this question of the architect who installed an air-con- 
ditioning system with the money saved by using AMERICAN 
Reflection #3 LUSTRACRYSTAL instead of plate glass. Despite its sub- 
Competitive Brand of Crystal stantially lower cost, AMERICAN LUSTRACRYSTAL is 
"5 a more dependable structural glass than equal-size plate glass: 


v More resistant to breakage from impact 
v More resistant to breakage from constant pressure 
v More resistant to surface abrasion 


Only very limited application of plate glass is found neces- 
sary by architects within the 6’ x 10’ x 4” limits of Lustra- 
crystal. 

Check the advantages of AMERICAN LUSTRACRYSTAL 
fire-polished heavy sheet glass—minimum distortion, greater 
strength, clarity, luster, and lower cost. 

Write us today for our new 1957 Architectural Catalog 
No. 7-A, containing technical data. Or ask our Architectural 
Consulting Department to contact you. 
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*LEGEND: The types of glass tested were mirrored so that reflections could be 
photographed to show relative amounts of distortion. All three photos were 
taken under identical conditions. 
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PROJECTS WITHOUT PLANS 
continued from p. 150 


business district and the suburbs is 
going to be fought out in the open, 
so to speak. And the heretofore win- 
ning formula of a strong key figure 
(Richard B. Mellon) and a compact 
business elite (here organized as the 
Allegheny Conference) is by no 
means so strong when confronting 














this wider battleground. 
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One of the central figures in the 
Pittsburgh redevelopment program, 
at the conclusion of a lengthy con- 
versation reviewing the city’s pres- 
ent problems, blurted out: “You 
know what we need in this down- 
town area? We need a plan.” It is 
certainly true that there is no over- 
all highway plan for Pittsburgh’s 
central area. A regional highway 
and mass transit study is only now 
beginning. There is no regional land 
use plan and, in fact, no regional 








is reason enough 
to specify 
Michaels Products 


The high quality of every 
Michaels product is self-evident. And 
top quality can only be attained by a 
concern whose engineering skill and 
manufacturing know-how are backed 
by many years of experience. 


Michaels, a name well-known among 
architects and builders, is such a con- 
cern, numbering among its projects 
many of the nation’s leading struc- 
tures. When you specify Michaels, you 
can be sure quality will never be 
compromised. 


The Baptist Sunday School Board 
building, Nashville, Tenn., is a good 
example of Michaels workmanship. 
Here the careful arrangement of non- 
ferrous metals produces unusual con- 
trasts and strikingly beautiful effects. 


Write us. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity of working with you. 


MICHAELS PRODUCTS: Architectural Metal - 
Reversible Windows 


P.0. BOX 668-F - 
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THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE oe INC. 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


One of the Nation's Largest Fabricators of 
Architectural Metal Building Products 
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planning at all in a systematic senge, 
Most of the effort that proceeds — 
under the name of regional la 


ning consists in stimulating and 


guiding the local planning efforts of 
outlying communities rather than 


creating a solid framework for such — i 


district plans. Pittsburgh’s city plan 
is ten years old, and even a decade — 
ago was far from complete. It bears — 


almost no resemblance to the preg. — 
ent conditions and prospects of the 


city itself. Thus the various rede. 
velopment efforts that have taken 
place, and the even more extensive 
redevelopment undertakings that 
are now in prospect, still lack any 
kind of over-all plan that would de 
fine their relationship to each other, 
Top priority should go to a gen- 
eral metropolitan regional plan, 
within whose framework Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County’s other inde- 
pendent cities can work out their 
destinies. In the spirit of the recent 
report by Pennsylvania’s Metropoli- 
tan Study Commission, such a re- 
gicnal plan must point toward some 
eventual metropolitan government. 
The skeleton for such planning for- 
tunately exists in the Pittsburgh 
Regional Planning Assn., and in 
such current activities as its pend- 
ing traffic and transportation study 
and the urban renewal studies for 
undertakings now in prospect. Such 
planning can be expected to help 
sort out the city’s activities. Like 
many other cities, Pittsburgh needs 
a clearer idea of what belongs 
downtown. It also needs to know 
the shape of a downtown area that 
will be more concentrated on less 
land, but which will also be pro- 
vided with the transportation ter- 
minals and other necessary services 
of a metropolitan center. A richer 
texture of human activities in the 
downtown area must be blended. 
Given Pittsburgh’s two down- 
towns, the Triangle and the Univer- 
sity district, special care is needed 
to understand the requirements of 
each. These are the tasks of a com- 
prehensive city plan, employing pub- 
lic powers, not a citizens’ coordi- 
nating and effectuating agency. 
Pittsburgh resembles a business 
which currently is doing well, but 
which is neglecting research. It has 
put its main effort into getting 
things done. Now it needs to put an 
equal effort into masterminding. 
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creative designing with 
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Movable HausERMAN Walls offer the architect a design medium, 
free of many restrictions imposed by old-fashioned methods of 
wall construction. HAUSERMAN’S bold, baked-enamel colors 
with matching or contrasting doors, and full-light glass panels are 
examples of combinations that help to achieve a beautiful interior 
...one that complements your most exciting exterior designs. 


The functional advantages of having a Movable HAUSERMAN 
Interior with interchangeable, completely reusable components 
will pay dividends to your clients for years. Future floor-plan 
changes and additions will be made quickly and economically. 


The architectural team benefits in two ways. HAUSERMAN 
provides detailed working drawings, so expensive drafting time is 
kept to a minimum. There is also less time- stealing field 
supervision. With HAUSERMAN as the subcontractor, the need to 
coordinate several trades is eliminated. 


MOVABLE HAUSERMAN INTERIORS 


National Lifetime Service...An Exclusive Hauserman Dividend 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7131 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Hauserman of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Please send your new Data Manual 57 covering 
complete HAUSERMAN technical details to: 
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Gold Seal Vinylbest Tile insta!led in office cafeteria, W. R. Grace Son & Company, New York City 


THE FLOOR THAT SHRUGS OFF 
SCUFFS AND SPILLS 


GOLD SEAL Vinylbest* Tile Gives Tough, Ageless Beauty to “Problem” Areas 


Grease, foods and beverages can’t harm it. Age won’t 
turn it yellow. Traffic will never dim its bright, clear 
colors. A truly “all-purpose” flooring, Gold Seal 
Vinylbest Tile is made to take whatever punish- 
ment a “‘problem”’ area can give. 


Its resistance to indentation from chairs and 
tables makes it ideal for the cafeteria, classroom or 
office. The vinyl plastic in Vinylbest gives it a 
smooth surface that wipes clean with a damp cloth— 
perfect for labs, washrooms, and home playrooms. 


Remarkable Vinylbest can be installed over 


FOR HOME...BUSINESS...INSTITUTIONS: 


BY THE YARD AND TILES—Iniaid Linoleum e Nairon® Plastics 
Vinylbest* Tile « Cork Tile e Rubber Tile « Asphalt Tile 


RUGS AND BROADLOOM—LoomWeve ® 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 





© 1957 CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. 


PRINTED FLOOR AND WALL COVERINGS—Congoleum® and Congewall ® 


below, on or above-grade concrete, or over suspended 
wood. It’s permanently flexible .. . long wearing. . . 
highly resistant to acids, alkalies and cleaning sol- 
vents. And because it’s a Gold Seal product, you can 
specify Vinylbest with absolute confidence. 


For complete information see your Gold Seal 
Dealer, or write direct to Architects’ Service Dept., 
Gold Seal Floors and Walls, Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 
Kearny, N. J. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


4%” gauge. 17 colors. Install over concrete, (on, below, or above 


grade) or over suspended wood underfloors. 
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FLOORS AND WALLS 
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